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The Kellogg Decision in Favor of the Independents. 


Every telephone man, and all officers and stockholders of In- 
dependent telephone companies, will be well repaid for the time 
they take to carefully read the opinion of the Illinois Supreme 
Court, which declares void the sale of Milo G. Kellogg’s stock 
to representatives of the Bell company, for the purpose of stifl- 
ing competition in the telephone business, and provides for its 
restoration to him. In its affirmation of the right of the minor- 
ity stockholders to receive this protection from the courts, it 
sets forth an act of justice whose consummation is most cheer- 
ing; and in its discussion of questions of fact the opinion is 
of great interest because it corroborates the judgment of many 
thoughtful men who have condemned the monopolistic practices 
of the Bell company. This opinion confirms the previous de- 
cision of Judge Windes that the Bell purchase of Mr. Kellogg’s 
stock, which was sold by his attorney without his knowledge, 
and never consented to by him, is void. In its specification of 
the method by which he may re-acquire his stock, and again 
assume control of the business of the Kellogg Switchboard 
and Supply Company, the Supreme Court, again affirming the 
decision of Judge Windes, is not only definite, but provides for 
a minimum delay. Attorneys believe that the decision leaves no 
loophole for further litigation and that the Kellogg company 
will be freed from Bell domination, and ready to go on with its 
business as an Independent manufacturer, with Mr. Kellogg in 
charge as president, within a very few weeks. 

In the discussion of questions of fact the court settles any 
doubt as to the status of the present management of the Kel- 
logg company, if, indeed any has existed, by holding that the 
really adverse interests in the litigation were the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (the Bell company) and those 
seeking to maintain the independence and the integrity of the 
Kellogg company; and that all persons opposed to the plain- 
tiffs, including De Wolf, the manager, were identified in interest 
with the Bell company. This clearly upholds the contentions 
of the Independent associations, and of TELEPHONY, in con- 
demning as unsafe any relations between Independent operating 
companies and the Kellogg concern during the entire period of 
litigation. 

Furthermore, to clinch the proposition that such relations 
were in fact dangerous to the operating companies, the court 
says that it was proved that the interest of the Kellogg com- 
pany, at the time of the transfer, was identified with the interest 


of the Independent exchanges; and that “the continuance in 
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business of the Independent exchanges throughout the country 
depended upon the continued existence of Independent manu- 
If the 
Independent manufacturers should go out of business, or pass 


facturers, of whom they could purchase equipment. 


under control of the American (Bell) company, the Independent 
exchanges would be reduced to the alternative of going out of 
business or becoming subsidiaries of the Bell company.” 

This judicial opinion, backed by the authority of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, is no less applicable to the past condition aris- 
ing from the Kellogg affair than as an urgent warning to all 
operating companies to beware, for their own ultimate safety, of 
weakening the strength of Independent manufacturers by pa- 
tronizing the Western Electric Company, the Bell factory, 
which is now endeavoring to do in the open what its owners 
failed to do under the cover of a corporation which they had 


secretly purchased. 


The court not only discusses the relations of the Kellogg com- 
pany to the Independent operating companies, but furnishes a 
valuable confirmation of popular opinion in its statement that 
in its purchase of the Kellogg stock the Bell company was not 
actuated by sympathy on account of alleged financial difficulties. 
The court says: “We cannot conceive of the American (Bell) 
company rushing in to aid a rival in business”; and, again, 
quotes from the testimony of Mr. Fish, then president of the 
A. T. & T. Co., “The ultimate motive is everywhere and always 
the advantage of the A. T. & T. Co.” 
resentative of the Bell factory seeks the business of an Independ- 


Henceforth, when a rep- 


ent company, let him bear in mind that the statement that his act 
is but a covert step toward eventual Bell domination of: the 
local operating company does not rest merely upon the author- 
ity of an Independent journal, nor of an Independent manu- 
facturer; it is founded upon a statement made under oath by 
the president of the corporation which owns a controlling inter- 
est in the Western Electric Company. 





This whole opinion is interesting. It contains a good deal 


of live matter of general application. Take this quotation, 
following a resumé of Mr. Fish’s contention that his company 
sought to prevent competition by Independent companies be- 
cause they charge unwarrantably low rates: 

“Mr. Fish also testifies that ‘the American (Bell) company 
is a dividend paying company. Its object is to make dividends 
as large as possible.’ While he does not say so, it is not im- 
possible that the desire to make dividends as large as possible 
may also be a factor which has much to do with the price 
which Mr. Fish thinks any well regulated company ought to 
charge the public for telephone service.” 

Referring to two attempts made by the Bell interests to 
purchase the Stromberg-Carlson Company, made subsequent to 
its illegal acquisition of the Kellogg stock, which were frus- 
trated, in one case by Mr. Stromberg’s refusal to sell, and in 
the second by the prompt and commendable action of the attor- 
ney-general of New York state, acting on information furnished 
by Mr. B. G. Hubbell and others, the court says: “If a con- 


trolling interest in these two large Independent companies 
could have been obtained by the American (Bell) company, it 
would have seriously crippled Independent exchanges through- 


out the country.” 
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It is to be remembered that these utterances are not made 
to promote any private interest, but are henceforth, in Illinois, 
a part of the legal records which may determine action of the 
courts of that state in future cases. They may well be given 
thought by officers of telephone companies who, either for the 
sake of equity, or for continued independence and financial 
profit, seek guidance for their own actions. 

Considering the case broadly, it must stand as a monument 
to the justice of Independent principles and the loyalty, integ- 
rity, courage and ability of Independent telephone men. Messrs. 
Kellogg, Dunbar, Miller and Burlingame deserve the congratu- 
lations and good wishes of all Independents. And while TELE- 
PHONY has vigorously opposed the Kellogg. company when it 
was under control of the Bell interests, from now on its efforts 
to co-operate with Independent operating companies in advanc- 
ing the art and business of telephony will receive neither more 
nor less ready and cordial support than that extended to the 


good works of other Independent manufacturers. 


~~ 
4 


The Cost of Sleet Storm Damage. 

In for the larger part of the country, aerial wires are, 
during the fall and winter months, subject to the sudden 
Losses vary greatly with 





destructive action of sleet storms. 
the type and condition of construction, but few companies 
whose plants are in a territory where storms are severe es- 
cape without losses which make a rathér substantial show- 
ing on the wrong side of the books. 

Although the necessity of providing for these repairs in 
all financial plans is recognized, practice varies among dif- 
And while 
any estimate for the future in such an uncertain matter as 
this is likely to be very far indeed from correct, it is well 
to have something better than local experience as a basis 
For this reason the collection of data on 


ferent companies in estimating probable losses. 


of forecasts. 
storm losses in Wisconsin by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission is a commendable project of interest to all tele- 
phone managers; the figures will be decidedly useful in 
connection with the estimation of the proper depreciation 


reserve. 


ys 
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Handling Directory Advertising Properly. 

Complaints have recently been made by business men in sev- 
eral cities because of the indiscriminate placing of advertising 
matter with subscribers’ lists, in telephone directories, making 
the handling of the books very inconvenient. 

This trouble has been traced to the leasing of space in the 
directory to an advertising company, which works the privi- 
lege for all it is worth. This shows the necessity for a tele- 
phone company to carefully consider the makeup of its. direc- 
tory and limit the advertising matter, not so much as to amount, 
but more particularly as to space, location and typographical 
arrangement. 

While directory advertising is a source of revenue which 
makes it well worth developing as a by-product, the restric- 
tions upon its uses are very definite. The companies which 
were earliest in the field, and most carefully handle this propo- 
sition, such as the Columbus Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
which has a model directory, have given careful consideration 


to these features. 























Kellogg Case Decided for Independents 


The famous case of Dunbar et al. vs. the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. started nearly six years ago, to deter- 
mine the ownership of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply 
Company, has been decided in favor of the plaintiffs. This is 
a complete and final defeat of the Bell interests, involving the 
restoration to Milo G. Kellogg of the stock sold, illegally, as 
shown in the present decision, by his attorney, to representatives 
of the Bell company. From the time of the actual restora- 
tion of this stock, which will take place in a few weeks, by the 
court’s decree, the Kellogg company will again be in the ranks 
of Independent manufacturers, as indeed it is now, in all but a 
technical sense. 

This decision closes a period of bitter warfare which has 
been waged by the Bell company, through its holding of the 
Kellogg stock, upon the Independent interests in general. The 
purchase was concealed by the Bell company, and the Kellogg 
company, in the months immediately following the sale, took 
important contracts from Independent companies, which it would 
not have received had its true status been known. After the 
sale was made known to Mr. Kellogg, and subsequently to Mr. 
Dunbar and other minority stockholders, the whole transaction 
was made public by TELEPHONY and the American Telephone 
Journal, and also was discussed by National and State Inde- 
pendent telephone associations. Independent operating com- 
panies saw the danger of dealing with the company while it was 
controlled by Bell interests, and it lost the patronage of hun- 
dreds of its old customers. Up to the time of the exposure 
of the sale the management caused the concern to masquerade 


law and public policy which involved no question of agency 
in the stock transfer. 

On account of this case being one indirectly involving the in- 
terests of so many operating companies, the decision is no less 
an occasion for congratulating them than for praising the de- 
votion to the Independent cause and the courage and persistency 
of Mr. Dunbar and Mr. Kellogg, who have steadfastly fought 
this case through the courts of Illinois against one of the most 
powerful corporations of the country. Henry S. Robbins and 
Charles H. Aldrich, attorneys for the plaintiffs, merit the highest 
praise for their able representation of the plaintiffs in one of 
the most difficult struggles which have ever come before the 
courts of Illinois. 

Mr. Kellogg, through the long struggle, has not only co-oper- 
ated with the minority stockholders in regard to the litigation, 
but has, at great expense, maintained a staff of experts who 
have made important contributions to the art of telephony, 
continuing work which would otherwise have been abandoned 
on account of the disintegration of the engineering force of 
the old Kellogg company, which took place under Bell control. 
The results of their work, on which have been granted import- 
ant patents, will be available to the Kellogg company, and hence 
to Independent operators, when Mr. Kellogg again takes charge. 

Following are a brief outline of the history of the case, and 
statements from Mr. Dunbar, Mr. Kellogg, Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Robbins, attorney for the plaintiffs. The opinion of the court 
appears in full elsewhere in this number of TELEPHONY. 

The decision of the Illinois Supreme Court Friday, Feb. 19, 


























Mr. Francis W. Dunbar. Mr. 


as Independent, and afterward its agents continued to claim that 
it would do nothing to endanger the interests of its Independent 
customers. This policy has led to repeated discussions, as have 
also certain of its acts which, in so far as they have affected 
other truly Independent manufacturing companies, have par- 
taken more of the characteristics of trade warfare than of 
legitimate competition. Happily, this stage of its existence 
will pass away as a result of the decision. 

The opinion of the judges of the Illinois Supreme Court, 
although long, is so strong in support of some of the guiding 
principles of Independent telephony, and so illuminating in 
reference to the Kellogg case, that TELEPHONY believes it can 
find no material more interesting, or more valuable to its read- 
ers, and prints it in full. It puts clear emphasis on the neces- 
sity for Independent operating companies to patronize strictly 
Independent manufacturers, if they will themselves survive. It 
is noteworthy that the decision is based upon principles of 


Milo G. Kellogg. Mr. 


Kempster B. Miller. 


1909, in the case of Francis W. Dunbar et al. v. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. et al., concludes a long and bitterly 
contested litigation, the result of which is to free the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Company from the control of the Bell 
telephone interests and to restore to Mr. Milo G. Kellogg his 
stock, which the American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
illegally sought to acquire. 

The conditions making possible the transactions which led 
to the bringing of this suit are briefly as follows: 

Mr. Milo G. Kellogg, president of the Kellogg company and 
owner of nearly two-thirds of its issued stock, was forced by 
severe illness to resign his active management of the Kellogg 
company and to depart for California in November, 1901. 
He resigned his management to the vice-president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Wallace L. DeWoii, and gave him a power of at- 
vorney, and acting under it Mr. DeWolf, on January 4, 1902, 
sold to Mr. Enos M. Barton, president of the Western Elec- 
tric Company, who, as it finally appeared, acted for the Amer- 
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ican Telephone & Telegraph Company, all of Mr. Kellogg’s 
stock as well as his own and that of others. Mr. Kellogg was 
not advised of this sale, or attempted sale, until six months 
thereafter. Mr. Kellogg was the first of the stockholders to 
know of this sale and during the interval between the sale and 
his acquiring knowledge of it the Kellogg company had been 
masquerading «as an Independent concern. Upon learning of 
it, and as soon as his health would permit he took active steps 
to recover his stock, and when he came to the conclusion that 
his efforts might not be successful, he allowed knowledge of 
the sale to be made public, thus protecting the interests of the 
Independent operating companies. 

The original bill in this case was filed in June, 1903, by 
Francis W. Dunbar, Kempster B. Miller, George L. Burlingame, 
and other minority stockholders in the Kellogg company. 
These stockholders contended that a purchase of a majority of 
the stock of the Kellogg company by the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company tended to suppress competition and cre- 
ate a monopoly and was therefore illegal and void. To this 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Company replied that 
the bill of the minority stockholders was insufficient to war- 
rant granting the relief prayed for. Upon this sole question, 
namely, the sufficiency of the bill filed by the minority stock- 
holders, the case was heard in the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Illinois, by Judge Mack, who held the bill insufficient. 
An appeal was then taken to the Branch Appellate Court of 
the same county and there Judge Mack’s decision was af- 
firmed. The minority stockholders then appealed to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois and this court, in an opinion handed 
down October 23, 1906, reversed the two lower courts and es- 
tablished as the law of this case that a foreign corporation, 
such as the American Telephone & Telegraph Company, do- 
ing business in Illinois, had no greater powers than a do- 
mestic, or Illinois, corporation and that an alleged purchase 
by the said American company either in its own name or in 
the name of others, of a majority stock holding in a rival 
company for the purpose of controlling it and thus stifling 
competition, was illegal and absolutely void—not merely void- 
able. 

The law of the case having thus been once and for all de- 
termined by the court of last resort, it remained to prove 
the allegations of fact contained in the bill. Accordingly the 
case was remanded to the Circuit Court of Cook County 
and all the proofs were produced before Judge Windes of 
that court. A number of months were consumed in adducing 
these proofs. The case was then fully argued before Judge 
Windes, some three days being devoted to the argument, and 
in a very able opinion he found the allegations of the minority 
stockholders’ bill substantially proven and, under the law as 
determined by the Supreme Court, ordered a decree entitling 
the minority stockholders to all the relief prayed for. The 
decree of Judge Windes was entered in February, 1908, and 
awarded the minority stockholders a permanent injunction per- 
petually enjoining the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany and its agents from, in any manner, interfering with the 
management or control of the Kellogg company. The decree 
also ordered that the said American company surrender the 
Kellogg certificates of stock illegally acquired by it, to their 
rightful owners and that the purchase price of said certifi- 
cates be returned to it. Also, that should the said American 
company refuse to surrender said certificates, they would be 
cancelled and new certificates issued. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Company then car- 
ried the case to the Branch Appellate Court and that court, 
while finding the alleged facts substantially proven, disagreed 
with Judge Windes on the relief to be granted to the minority 
stockholders and rendered an opinion which was a half victory 
and half defeat. 


The minority stockholders then carried the case to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois, and on Friday, February 19, 1909, 
the said court reversed the Branch Appellate Court, sustained 
Judge Windes, and affirmed his decree in its entirety. 
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THE LEGAL BEARING OF THE CASE. 


The significance which the decision in the Kellogg case may 
have in future relations of telephone companies is apparent 
from reading the following letter from the attorney for the 
plaintiffs : 

February 23, 1909. 
Mr. F. W. Dunbar. 

Dear Sir:—I am of the opinion that under the decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court in the suit of the minority stockholders 
of the Kellogg company against the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, any stockholder of an Independent telephone 
or supply company of Illinois may now prevent the Bell com- 
pany from purchasing, either directly or indirectly, the control 
of such Independent company. This decision, while not controll- 
ing in the courts of other states, will, I believe, go far towards 


making this also the law elsewhere. Respectfully yours, 
Henry S. Robbins. 


STATEMENT OF MR. KELLOGG. 


The Editors of TELEPHONY: 

In response to your request for some statement from me 
concerning the decision of the Supreme Court just ren- 
dered in the litigation concerning the control of the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company, I will state that such 
decision is what I have always confidently believed would 
be the final outcome of the litigation, notwithstanding cer- 
tain decisions in the lower courts to the contrary. In a 
statement which I published in 1907, I stated as follows: 

“There seems to be no question but what in view of the decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court, the final decree will 
be that I never ceased to be the owner of my original stock and 
am now the owner of it.”’ 

The decision of the Supreme Court sustains practically 
all the allegations of the bill of complaint of the minority 
stockholders and gives practically all the relief that was 
asked for in the litigation. 

In conclusion, I will say that the company will be man- 
aged in the future as an Independent telephone manufac- 
turing proposition, along the same lines of high grade ap- 
paratus and progressive ideas which characterized it from 
its organization while I was formerly in its control, and 


‘that it will be impossible for adverse interests to regain 


control of the Company. 


Tle 4, kitlos,. 


To the Editors of TELEPHONY: 
STATEMENT BY 

The material facts concerning the Kellogg-Bell. litigation and 
the Kellogg minority stockholders’ participation therein are so 
completely recited in the accompanying decision of the Illinois 
Supreme Court, that little need be added by me. It was on or 
about March 1, 1903, that I first learned that an attempted 
sale of the Kellogg stock had been made. This information 
was communicated to me at the instance of Mr. Milo G. Kel- 
logg and at a time when he had become convinced that he 
might not succeed in his attempts to buy back his stock. As 
soon as I was advised of the situation, I sought legal advice, 
and then believe that Mr. Kellogg’s stock had been unlaw- 
fully acquired by the American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, I decided to bring suit as a minority stockholder for the 
recovery of the stock to its rightful owners. In gathering to- 
gether material for the preparation of the bill, as well as at 
all later times, I received Mr. Kellogg’s hearty co-operation 
and invaluable assistance. 

Shortly before filing the bill in June, 1903, I advised Mr. 
Kempster B. Miller, Mr. George L. Burlingame, and other 
minority stockholders of the Kellogg company, of the then ex- 
isting situation and of my intention to bring suit. Up to this 
time, none of the employees of the Kellogg company, save 
myself, and none of the officers and directors, save those 
who participated in the attempted sale of the stock, had been 
advised that the controlling interest of the Kellogg company 
had been transferred. Messrs. Miller and Burlingame heartily 


MR. DUNBAR. 














February 27, 1909. 


approved my proposed action, joined me in the suit, and have 
constantly co-operated with me in our attempt to preserve the 
rights of Independent telephone interests in the long and hard 
fought litigation now terminated by the Illinois Supreme Court. 


Tranein oo 


STATEMENT BY MR. MILLER. 


When asked for his view of this important decision, Mr. 
Miller wrote the following: 

To the Editors of TELEPHONY: 

Dear Sirs:—You have asked me for a statement regarding 
the decision just handed down by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in relation to the ownership of the majority of the 
stock of the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company. I 
have not much to say on the subject. I am glad of course 
that this long controversy is at last at an end, and thankful 
that the outcome is as it is. I believe that this is a notable 
victory for the Independent telephone interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kempster B. Miller. 


a 





The Independent Situation in Boston. 

Newspapers in Boston, Mass., recently printed the fol- 
lowing: 

Vice-President Bernard M. Wolf, of the Metropolitan 
Home Telephone Company, today issued a statement de- 
claring the order passed by the board of aldermen in 1906 
to be legal, despite the action of Superintendent of Streets 
Emerson, in refusing to allow that corporation to open 
the streets for the purpose of laying wires beneath the 
surface upon the grounds that the aldermen’s permit was 
illegal. Mr. Wolf says: ' 

“The action on the part of the city, in declining to grant 
the permit, was taken by Superintendent of Streets Guy 
C. Emerson, at the direction of Mayor Hibbard, who in- 
formed Mr. Hayes, the attorney for the company, that he 
(Mayor Hibbard) acted entirely because of a letter from 
Mr. Babson, the corporation counsel, stating that the order 
of December 28, 1906, was illegal. 

“Mr. Babson had previously stated this in 1906, in a com- 
munication to the mayor, which was presented by Mayor 
Fitzgerald to the board of aldermen, together with his 
veto; and it was at that time stated by Mayor Fitzgerald 
that the Hon. Richard Olney had written an opinion, either 
to the American Bell Telephone people or to Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, in which he (Olney) had stated that the order was 
illegal. 

“The attorney for the Metropolitan company demanded 
at that time that either the mayor or the Bell company 
publish this opinion; which demand was absolutely ignored, 
and since that time the Metropolitan Home Telephone 
Company has endeavored to learn what was in the opinion 
of Mr. Olney (if one was ever rendered), but unsuccessfully. 

“The Metropolitan thereupon asked Andrew J. Bailey, 
former corporation counsel, to express an opinion on the 
order, which he did, declaring it entirely legal and giving 
at great length his reasons. 

“Within the last year the company asked Prof. James 
Barr Ames, dean of the Harvard Law School, to write an 
opinion on the validity of the order, especially requesting 
Professor Ames to express his opinion either for or against 
the legality of the order. After very careful consideration, 
he rendered a written opinion completely sustaining the 
validity of the order and the right of the company to build 
and operate a telephone system under the streets of the 
city. 

“Unless it should be true that there does exist an opinion 
by Richard Olney, as above, the telephone company has 
yet to learn of any lawyer (besides Mr. Babson) who has 
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given careful attention to the matter who says that this 
company is not entitled to go ahead with the construction 
and operation of the plant.” 

The corporation has already taken the matter into the 
supreme court. 


a 
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A Louisville Editorial on the “Two Telephone Proposition.” 

An editorial in the Louisville, Ky., Post of Jan. 2 contains, 
under the heading “Telephone rates,” the following: 

“The power to regulate charges for service, while dis- 
puted by public service corporations, has, we believe, been 
generally sustained by the court. It is entirely practicable 
to regulate Cumberland rates, and while it might involve 
some litigation, the litigation would result in the vindica- 
tion of the power of the legislative department of the city 
of Louisville to regulate these rates on a reasonable basis. 

“Some telephone subscribers object to two ‘phones. They 
say it is both an annoyance and an expense. 

“We do not know how many patrons are patrons of 
both companies. A business house can do without two 
phones, but it cannot do without any. If, having one, a 
business man, a professional man or a private citizen puts 
in the other, he does it for advantages which he secures. 
He reaches a larger number of persons through these two 
*phones than he would reach in ten years by a consolidation 
of the two services on anything like a basis monopolies 
are apt to fix. 

“The objection to two ’phones is largely nebulous, where- 
as the benefits are actual, practical and palpable. As to the 
loss to the community, that is purely imaginary. 

“The capital is here invested and if it is not utilized that 
capital will be lost. There is no obligation upon anybody 
to use the facilities furnished by two companies. It is a 
matter of choice. He can take one or the other, or both. 
The man who pays for two ’phones, as a rule, does it to get 
double service. 

“If there were but one afternoon paper in Louisville we 
doubt if either the subscribers or the advertisers would be 
benefited. We are confident, on the other hand, that both 
are better served through competition. The advertiser 
reaches a larger public and his combined rate is probably 
not more than one newspaper occupying the whole field 
would be justified in exacting for a smaller aggregate circu- 
lation. 

“So is it with the telephone companies. The subscribers 
reach a larger public, and while some of the connections are 
duplicated, a large part of them is not duplicated. 

“The Evening Post has no antagonism to the Cumberland 
and no special consideration for the Home. We are look- 
ing at this matter from the standpoint of the public. We 
urge the modification of the contract with the Home be- 
cause we believe some modification is essential to keep it 
out of the hands of the Cumberland. 

“To summarize what we have said, we would so shape 
legislation as to establish competition as the best means 
of securing the best service. Then we would, through the 
general council, so regulate rates as to prevent extortion.” 


ys 
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Council Raises Independent Rates to Strengthen Competi- 
tion at Frankfort, Kentucky. 

In order to obtain more active competition between the 
East Tennessee and Home Telephone Company, the Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, City Council, on Feb. 8, gave first passage 
to an ordinance fixing the maximum rate for business-house 
telephones at $2.50, and for residences at $1.50 per month. 
This is a reduction for the East Tennessee from $2.75 and 
$1.65, an an increase for the Independent company from 
$1.67 and $1.00. The latter company decided it was losing 
so much at its inforced present rate, that it would have to 
go out of business, unless relieved. 











From detailed studies on a large number of towns, the causes 
for their assignment to either of the three classes determined as 
previously mentioned have been defined, and are not only very 
interesting to note, but serve as valuable guides in the matter 
of general detailed classification. Consider the class A town. 
Such a town has what is known as an internal activity, a 
something within itself that gives it life, and makes it a self- 
supporting community. Owing to this internal means of sup- 
port, it rarely relies on the surrounding territory, or towns, for 
its revenue. This internal activity is expressed in many ways; 
it may be recognized by the appearance of its streets, business 
district, buildings, people, and many other “ear marks” needless 
to mention. A town of this class, which serves to illustrate 
the condition of internal activity and life, is Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The furniture industry has practically made this town 
its headquarters, and provides its main revenue. Grand Rapids 
finds a market for its furniture, not in the .adjacent territory 
or towns, but all over the country, and consequently is en- 
tirely independent of its immediate surroundings. Now con- 
sider a town in the midst of a great and rich farming district. 
Internal activities will be found very limited, probably con- 
sisting of elevators and warehouses to care for the crops raised 
on the surrounding farms. Such a town does rely on the 
territory immediately surrounding it, and has its life because 
it is a distributing center for the products of the land. The 
distributing center is vastly different from the market, and 
must be considered so when considering such a town. This 
town, on account of its geographical location, placing it far 
distant from a large center, does not rely on such a commer- 
cial center for its life. In all probability such a town as this 
would be a “live” one, as the saying goes, but not so from the 
telephone development standpoint. It would probably be placed 
in class B, and is intended to represent a town having class B 
characteristics. 

The third, or class C town, is entirely unlike the other two, 
and as a rule is readily distinguishable. Such towns are usu- 
ally boom towns, or those which have sprung into exist- 
ence without any real reason for so doing. The boom town 
is one which usually gets its short and merry life by the 
craftiness of some real estate firm, or through the discovery 
of some natural wealth in the immediate vicinity. A town of 
this character may be a class A town in its prime, but the 
business of the engineer is to see farther than that time, and 
to read the signs sufficiently well to avoid being led from the 
right classification. The life of the town usually lasts as long 
as the causes for the boom. Cripple Creek, Colorado, will 
serve as a very good illustration of this class of town, and 
its history is such common property that no mention need be 
made of it. The small sleepy town, the one without real cause 
for existence, will “give itself away” upon inspection, and it is 
thought that nothing need be said concerning its classification. 


POPULATION ESTIMATE AND CURVE. 

The next logical step in the making of the development 
study is the obtaining of population figures for the area in 
question, for the past, present, and future, and the compiling 
of these figures into data for the population curve. This curve 
will indicate three things: First, the growth of the area in the 
past, as far back as records will show; second, the present 
population, or population at the time the study is made; third, 
the estimated future population, for the ensuing 20 years. The 
uses of the curve are, in the first place, to determine the pres- 
ent telephone development, upon which will be based the ex- 
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tent and capacity of the initial plant to be built, with the ex- 
ception of the cable portion; this figure will be deduced by 
applying the proper ratio for the town, as shown on the ratio 
curve, to the present population, which result will show the 
initial telephone development. Next, to find the number of 
telephones expected at the end of a five year period, upon 
which will be based the capacity and extent of the initial cable 
plant to be installed. This figure is obtained by applying the 
proper ratio at the five year period, as indicated by the ratio 
curves. The final object of the population curve is to show 
the number of telephones to be expected at the end of 20 years, 
upon which the capacity of the initial underground plant, if 
such is required, will depend. This figure is obtained in the 
same manner as described for the five year period. As an 
adjunct to the telephone development study, it should be stated, 
rough preliminary estimates, when desired, are based upon 
the results of applying the ratios to the population curve, ob- 
taining the figures above referred to. It is now apparent for 
what purposes the population estimate and curve are desired, 
and the next step in order will be to describe the methods in- 
volved in obtaining the figures used for the population curve. 

To properly forecast the future population of a town or 
area, an accurate check on its past growth should be obtained. 
The curves on the past population, and present number of 
people, are usually obtained in two ways, each of which serves 
as a check upon the other. The first is to obtain a yearly 
figure, or for as frequent intervals as possible, on the popula- 
tion in the past, from the records of the United States Census 
Bureau. This information is always at hand. The other meth- 
od is to obtain like data from directories which have been 
published, from time to time, in the past. Where the area, or 
town is so small as to have been without a directory, the first 
method will have to be relied upon as the means of obtaining 
the past population figures. The information from both sources 
is usually found in the public library. The results, year by 
year, from the two sources of information, should be com- 
pared, and averaged where a difference is discovered, if the 
two sources of information are considered to be equally reli- 
able. Having the figures for the past in hand, it now remains 
to plot them in the form of a curve. 

The curve should be, in its general form, similar to the one 
shown in Fig. 2, which is the population curve for the city 
of Houston, Texas. Along the base line, the past years should 
be divided in accordance with the intervals between the years 
in which the information was obtained, and along the vertical 
line the population figures, properly arranged to give equal 
intervals of increase. In the case of the curve shown in Fig. 2, 
the information dated back to the year 1877, and was obtained 
from records issued every other year, with the exception of a 
few as noted by the points on the curve. This information was 
obtained from the previous publications of a directory com- 
pany, and the present population when referring to this curve, 
should be considered the amount shown corresponding to the 
year 1907. Other points are selected, which will lie at the 
intersection of the vertical and horizontal lines, corresponding 
respectively to the years and population figures at those years, 
and all such points are connected by straight lines, in the same 
manner as shown in the diagram, to make a continuous “curve.” 
In the case of towns having had a normal growth in the past, 
these straight lines, as a whole, will assume the general ap- 
pearance of a curve, as shown in Fig. 2. The curve being com- 
pleted for the past growth, it should be carefully studied and 
any and all irregularities accounted for. 

The method by which the future population will be pre- 
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dicted, depends largely upon the appearance of the completed 
portion of the curve up to the present time. It is reasonable 
and logical to suppose that, conditions being equal, the future 
rate of growth will equal the past, and owing to advancing 
comforts of living and prosperity, will even be slightly greater. 
It is also reasonable to assume, granting the above mentioned 
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Fig. 2. Curve Drawn from Past and Present Populations, Show- 
ing Probable Future Population. 


fact, that the accuracy of future prediction will depend upon 
the accuracy of the information used to compile the popula- 
tion curve for the past. Therefore a study of the “past 
growth” portion of the curve should be made, to get a gen- 
eral conception of what the future may hold in the way of 
increase or decrease in the population. The first query is, 
what has been the average yearly growth per year in the past? 
Frequent calculations have shown that the growth for the past 
five years, taken on the yearly average basis, is a good value 
upon which to estimate the growth in the future, unless con- 
ditions enter into the case which would modify the applica- 
tion of the rule. Referring to Fig. 2, it is noted that from 
1902 to 1907 the growth was from 55,000 to 79,000 in round 
numbers, or a total growth of 24,000, which, averaged, shows 
a yearly. growth of 4,800. Having determined the past growth, 
a further study of the curve should be made, to ascertain any 
-unusual features which might influence the future to such an 
extent as to make the rule inoperative. 

In the curve for Houston, it will be noted that there is a 
considerable falling off between the years 1896 and 1898, which 
would naturally indicate a falling off in the population. In- 
vestigation into the cause of this apparent falling off, how- 
ever, proved that it had not really occurred. It was found 
to be due to the shifting of the city limits line, reducing it on 
all sides, and thus excluding a portion of the population from 
the city directory count. Later, in 1898, it was restored to 
its former place, and the curve again ascends with practically 
the same slope it had previous to the point corresponding to 
the first shifting of the limits. The next severe variation is 
noted between the years 1903 and 1904. Upon investigation, 
it was found that an oil strike, close to Houston, had created 
a flurry and caused an influx of people, some of whom had se- 
lected Houston as their place of residence. From 1904 to 
1905 we find the curve again slightly dropping off, due to the 
reaction caused by the oil strike, but from 1905 to 1907 it 
again ascends, indicating that a normal condition had again 
been reached. It is in this way that a study of the popula- 
tion curve for past growth is made, to ascertain what causes 
have been responsible for the severe changes in the popula- 
tion. All such causes should be noted on the curve, in order 
that they may always be kept in mind when using the curve 
for estimating purposes. Other curves may show depressions, 
due to the ravages of the elements, such as fire, water, tem- 
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pests, etc., and sometimes pestilence is an important agent in 
so reducing populations that they never regain their former 
level. The reasonableness of allowing for a repetition of the 
causes just mentioned must be considered, and the future esti- 
mate tempered by such liabilities. The average yearly growth 
for the past five years having been determined, and a study 
made of the curve, it remains to finish the curve for the 
future estimate based upon these findings. 

The reason for setting the time limit in the following curve, 
and in general for development studies, arises from two 
things. First, and most important, the average life of the 
major portion of the telephone plant is not greater than 20 
years, and it is deemed advisable to make a new study at 
such time as rehabilitation is necessary. Second, 20 years is 
as far in the future as conditions can be logically and intelli- 
gently forecasted. In making development studies where con- 
ditions show cause for an abnormally high rate of future 
growth, this limit is sometimes reduced to 15 years. 


(To be Continued.) 


— 





Interesting Averages from the Census Report. 


In connection with the publication of the preliminary re- 
port on telephone development issued by the Census Bureau, 
the Electrical World presented some averages worked out 
as follows: 


1907. 1902. 

Average miles of wire per system and lines........ 565.9 536.4 
Average miles of wire per system (exclusive of 

rural Upes) 2. ccceces rer eee 2,375.0 1,168.5 
Average miles of wire per station, total......... > 2.1 2.1 

BE abet iouses saeduneceorsanse vackewoueabecs 2.9 2.6 

SI on wn scans cate eeawenaw edna abe 1.4 1.4 
Number of exchanges per system (exclusive of 

RU EE Siac caine ws ania eomiemenaaeke ase 2.9 2.5 
Messages or talks per station per year............ 1,859 2,139 
Messages or telks per station per day (325 days). 5.7 6.6 
Long distance and toll messages, per cent of total. 2.2 2.4 
I i IN onc oe ccnssccessesonewsoenss $30.15 $36.62 
I TI I iin acc ces i cdcdaccuseeeanes $23.01 $27.48 
Per cent of expenses to income............ceeeee. 76.3 75.0 
Average cost of construction and equipment per 

re. SNS 5555s sG is ups ocean ae Gaaawwase $63.05 $79.44 
Average cost of construction and equipment per 

NN nds wb Scie actcebse Rs eh avedeaeeecsecsaee $134.00 $164.22 
Outstanding stock and bonds per station.......... $133.14 $146.78 
Average rate of dividends on stock outstanding... 4.6 5.5 
Average rate of interest on bonds outstanding.... 4.1 4.7 
Average yearly salaries of salaried employees.... $763.00 $700.00 
Average yearly wages of wage-earners........... $412.00 $408.00 
Average miles of wire per farmer or rural line.... 27.5 10.0 
Average stations per farmer or rural line........ 32 11 
Average miles of wire per farmer or rural stations .86 .90 


Commenting on these figures, it says: “Naturally, some 
of the ‘averages’ are to be accepted with caution, but it is 
noted that the income per station is much less than five 
years ago, that expenses per station are less, cost of plant 
is less, and average capitalization is less. This is all ob- 
viously due to the creation of so many rural lines.” 
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” Book Review. 

TELEPHONE TROUBLES AND How To Finp THem. By W. H. 
Hyde. 56 pages, with illustrations and tables. Published by W. 
H. Hyde & Co., Milwaukee. Price, one copy, 25 cents; ten 
copies, 15 cents each; 25 copies, 10 cents each. 

This valuable little book, prepared by a pioneer in telephone 
work who has always kept up to date, is now in its thirteenth 
edition. Using it at home, or on the job (for it is “pocket size”) 
hundreds of telephone men have been helped to solve difficult 
problems, and will welcome an opportunity to benefit by the 
revisions and additions found in the newest addition. 

A considerable number of line and substation troubles, such 
as occur in magneto, and also in common battery installations, 
are discussed in detail. 

The “Utility Table” for wires is useful in construction, and 
a new feature which has brought much favorable comment, is 
the appended “Manual of construction cost units for estimate 
work.” 









Mr. Justice Vickers delivered the opinion of the court: 


Francis W. Dunbar and others, minority stockholders of the 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, (hereinafter called 
the Kellogg company,) filed a bill in equity in the circuit court 
of Cook county against the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, (hereinafter called the American company,) the West- 
ern Electric Company, (hereinafter called the Electric company,) 
the Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company, Milo G. Kellogg, 
Wallace DeWolf, and others, for the purpose of having a sale 
of the majority of the stock of the Kellogg Switchboard and 
Supply Company made by Milo G. Kellogg and others to the Amer- 
ican company, set aside and held for naught and for an injunction 
and other relief. Milo G. Kellogg answered the bill, in which 
he substantially admitted all its averments, and filed a cross- 
bill, in which he repeated, with some variations and additions, 
the substantial averments of the original bill, and prayed that 
the pretended sale of the capital stock held by him in the 
Kellogg company should be adjudged illegal and void and be can- 
celed and set aside. Some of defendants below answered both 
the bill and the cross-bill, while others demurred to both. The 
demurrers were sustained and the bills both dismissed for want 
of equity. This decree was affirmed by the Appellate Court, but 
upon further appeal to this court the decree sustaining the de- 
murrer and dismissing the original bill was reversed, while the 
decree dismissing the cross-biil on demurrer was affirmed. This 
court remanded the cause to the circuit court, with directions to 
proceed in conformity with the views of this court expressed in 
its opinion. Our former opinion is reported as Dunbar vs. Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 224 Ill. 9. Upon the re- 
instatement of the cause in the circuit court most of the de- 
fendants who had not already filed answers, answered the bill. 
Those not answering were either mere formal parties, or parties 
whose interests were represented and protected by the answers 
filed. After the issues were made up the cause was heard in 
the circuit court, the Hon. Thomas G. Windes presiding, upon 
oral evidence taken in open court, except certain portions of the 
testimony which was submitted in depositions. The findings of 
the circuit court were that the allegations of the bill were sub- 
stantially true, and by its decree the purchase of the stock of 
the Kellogg company by the American company was declared 
void and of no effect and the relief granted was such as to 
court deemed equitable, proceeding upon the assumption that 
the title to the stock of the Kellogg company had never passed 
out of the persons who made the alleged sales to the American 
company. The scope of the decree of the circuit court, both in 
its findings and its equity-adjusting features, will be more spe- 
cifically stated hereinafter. Upon a writ of error being sued out 
of the Appellate Court, that court, while agreeing in the main 
with the circuit court in its findings, disagreed with the relief 
granted, and accordingly reversed the decree and remanded the 
eause to the circuit court, with directions to enter a decree in 
accordance with the specific direction expressed in the opinion 
of the Appellate Court. The complainants in the original bill 
have appealed to this court, and here insist upon a reversal of 
the Appellate Court and all affirmance of the circuit court. Milo 
G. Kellogg has assigned cross-errors, as have also the American 
company and Enos M. Barton. The cross-errors assigned by 
Kellogg do not materially differ from the errors assigned by ap- 
pellants, while the cross-errors assigned by the American com- 
pany and Barton bring in question the decree of the circuit court. 


Upon the former hearing of this cause in this court the sub- 
stance of the bill filed by appellants was set out in the statement 
preceding the opinion. Since the American company and others 
question by cross-errors the sufficiency of the evidence to support 
appellants’ bill, it will be necessary to re-state the essential 
features of the bill upon which the cause was finally heard. 


Appellants allege in their amended and supplementary bills 
that the Kellogg company was an Illinois corporation, organized 
for the purpose of manufacturing, selling, hiring, leasing, or 
otherwise procuring, owning and disposing of, electric telephone 
and telegraph instruments of all kinds; that the capital stock 
consisted of 5000 shares, of $100 each; that Wallace L. DeWolf 
was the president, E. H. Brush the vice-president and Leroy D. 
Kellogg the secretary and treasurer of the company; that upon 
its organization Milo G. Kellogg became the principal stock- 
holder, owning about two-thirds of the capital stock. It is 
further alleged that the American company was a corporation 
organized under the laws of New York, and was doing business 
in this state and most of the other states of the Union; that 
said last named company had become the owner of the business 
and stock of the American Bell Telephone Company of Boston, 
and that F. P. Fish was its president; that the American com- 
pany was the owner of a large amount of stock of numerous 
licensee or subsidiary telephone companies and operated a large 
system of telephone and telegraph lines in the United States; 
that said American company owned a majority of the capital 
stock of the Electric company; that said corporation and the 


Electric company formed what is known as the ‘Bell Telephone 
Monopoly,”” which for many years had exclusive control of the 
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business in the United States as to the use of both telephone and 
telegraph apparatus, due to the numerous patents owned and 
controlled by said American company; that the president of the 
American company is also a director of the Electric company; 
that the Electric company is an Illinois corporation, engaged in 
the manufacturing, buying and selling of electric apparatus used 
in the construction, operation and maintenance of telephone and 
telegraph systems; that E. M. Barton is president of said Elec- 
tric company, and that he is dominated by Fish and the Ameri- 
can company through the latter’s control of the board of di- 
rectors of said Electric company. It is further alleged in the 
bill that telephones, switchboards and instruments and other 
apparatus of the Independent telephone companies throughout the 
United States have been manufactured by a number of companies 
the most important of whch are the Kellogg company and the 
Stromberg-Carlson company, both of which are located in Chi- 
cago, and each of which exceeds in capacity the business of any 
other telephone manufacturing company in the United States 
except the Electric company; that the business of the Kellogg 
company exceeded that of the said Stromberg-Carlson company 
in supplying switchboards and other apparatus for the larger 
Independent exchanges throughout the country; that in conse- 
quence of the conditions and circumstances thus stated, it is 
charged in the bill that in order to stifle competition and create 
a monopoly in itself and its licensee companies and to enable 
them to exact unreasonable and excessive rates and charges, 
the American company conceived the illegal purpose of acquiring 
at least two-thirds of the stock of the Kellogg company, and 
through said ownership to elect and maintain a board of di- 
rectors which should not act in the real interest of the Kellogg 
company but in the interest of and subservient to the interest 
of the American company, and thereby free that company and 
its licensees from the competition of the Kellogg company and 
Independent exchanges. The bill charges, on information and 
belief, the method that said American company contemplated 
adopting to accomplish its unlawful purpose. The bill then 
sets out the crcumstances under which the American company 
acquired, by purchase from DeWolf, an agent of Milo G. Kel- 
logg, 3,307 shares of the Kellogg company stock, and the ac- 
quirement, with like unlawful purpose, of 1,004 shares of stock 
from other stockholders in the said Kellogg company. The bill 
charges that these purchases were made by Barton, president 
of the Electric company; that the money to pay for said stock 
was furnished by the American company, and that the stock- 
holders of the Kellogg company of whom these shares were 
purchased by Barton were ignorant of the fact that they were 
selling to the American company. It is charged that by the 
contract entered into between DeWolf and Barton in regard 
to the sale of the Kellogg shares, Barton agreed to pay $45 
per share in cash upon the delivery of the certificates, and also 
to pay, in addition, per share, the proceeds of any and all 
bills and accounts receivable due and owing to said Kellogg 
company on December 1, 1901, amounting to $323,248.09, as the 
same are paid and collected; that it was also agreed that the 
business of the Kellogg company should be carried on in the 
usual manner for the space of one year; that these transactions 
were all consummated while Milo G. Kellogg was in California 
on account of ill-health and without his knowledge or personal 
participation therein, and that as soon as he learned of said 
sale he heartily disapproved thereof and sought in every way 
to re-purchase his stock, in order that the Kellogg company 
might be managed in the interest of its stockholders and not 
to be used as an instrument to create and perpetuate in the 
American company a monopoly of the telephone interests; that 
Barton and Fish, while willing to sell a portion of said stock, 
insisted upon retaining two-thirds thereof. The bill further 
charges a series of acts done by Barton through the officers and 
agents that had been placed in control of the Kellogg com- 
pany through the control it had acquired of a majority of the 
Kellogg company stock, all of which acts are charged to be in 
furtherance of the illegal purpose of the American company to 
disorganize and dissolve the Kellogg company. The prayer of 
the bill was that a temporary injunction might issue, which 
upon final hearing, should be made perpetual, restraining the 
American company, Barton, Fish and the Electric company 
from selling or otherwise disposing of the shares of stock which 
they held in the Kellogg company, aggregating 4,311 shares; 
that a meeting of the stockholders be convened, under the 
direction of the court, for the election of a new board of 
directors, and that the holders of the stock in question be en- 
joined from voting in said meeting any of said shares of stock, 
and that the said American company, Barton, Fish, the Electric 
company, and all of their officers and agents, be enjoined from 
attempting to dissolve or otherwise interfere with the interest 
and business of the Kellogg company, and that the sale of 
the shares of stock in the Kellogg company to the American 
company be set aside and held for naught. 

By a second supplemental bill filed by Francis W. Dunbar, 
Kempster B. Miller and George L. Burlingame it is charged 
that in January, 1907, the meeting of stockholders of the Kel- 
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logg company was held in Chicago; that all the stock of said 
company was represented at the said meeting either by own- 
ers or proxies, and that Milo G. Kellogg attended said meeting 
and nominated for election a board of directors consisting of 
Dunbar, Miller, Burlingame, Milo G. Kellogg, Leroy D. Kellogg, 
Edwards and James G. Kellogg, and that one Charles S. Holt 
nominated the following board of directors: Buckingham, 
Brush, Hanford, Dommerque, DeWolf, Edwards and Coffeen; 
that votes were cast for the directors as above named by Milo 
G. Kellogg 3,405 shares, and by other persons, making a total 
of 3,736 shares out of 4,970 shares present, and that said board 
of directors were duly declared elected by Dunbar; that DeWolf, 
as president, presided at the said meeting; that Charles S. 
Holt, counsel for the American company, was present and 
claimed to be the proxy and owner of 3,305 shares of the 3,405 
shares so owned and voted by Milo G. Kellogg in person; that 
said DeWolf, acting in the interest of the American company 
and the Electric company, refused to recognize the vote of 
Milo G. Kellogg in respect to 3,305 shares of stock, and claimed 
and pretended that the directors so chosen were not elected 
but that in their place and stead the second set of nominees 
were elected, and that said second set of directors, other than 
Edwards, under the direction of the American company, the 
Electric company and Fish and Barton, have assumed and 
pretended to be, and have acted as, the directors of said Kellogg 
company. It is averred that Milo G. Kellogg was the owner 
of and entitled to vote the 3,305 shares of stock, and that the 
vote of such stock by Holt was void and of no effect. Said 
supplemental bill prays that Dunbar, Miller, Burlingame, Milo 
G. Kellogg, Leroy D. Kellogg, James G. Kellogg and Edwards 
may be declared elected and to constitute the duly elected board 
of directors of the Kellogg company, and prays for an injunc- 
tion against all persons interfering with the exercise of their 
duties as such board. Subsequently, by amendment and supple- 
mental bill, it was charged that on the 19th day of December, 
1906, the Kellogg company declared a dividend of fifty per cent 
upon all its capital stock, and that said company on that date 
paid to such American company a dividend amounting to $215,- 
550 upon 4,311 shares of stock of said Kellogg company. The 
American company denied, by supplemental answer, that it had 
received a fifty per cent dividend, or a dividend of any per 
cent or any amount, on any shares of stock of the Kellogg 
company. A plea was interposed setting up the dismissal of 
the cross-bill and the affirmance thereof by this court as an 
adjudication that Milo G. Kellogg was not the owner nor en- 
titled to said shares of stock, and for that reason was not 
entitled to vote said shares at the stockholders’ meeting on 
January 15, 1907. 


The foregoing statement is sufficient to show the general char- 
acter of the bill. The findings and decree of the circuit court 
may be summarized as follows: After reciting in detail the 
averments of the bill and finding the facts substantially as 
therein charged to be true, and specifically finding that the 
pretended purchase of 4,311 shares of stock by the American 
company, in its necessary operation at the time it was made, 
tended and tends to materially suppress competition and creates 
in said American company and its licensee companies a monopoly 
in the rendering of telephone service to the public throughout 
the United States and in the different cities and other places 
thereof, and that it was the intention and purpose of said 
American company, in making each of the pretended purchases 
of said shares of stock, to so restrict and suppress competition 
in said telephone service and create in itself a monopoly in said 
service, and that said attempted purchases of stock by the 
American company were contrary to the public policy of the 
State of Illinois and void, the decree finds that no title to said 
stock passed thereby from any of said sellers to said American 
company or to said Barton, but that, despite said attempted 
sales, each of said sellers still remains the owner of the shares 
of stock so attempted to be purchased from him. The decree 
finds that the American company paid DeWolf, as attorney in 
fact of Milo G. Kellogg, for the stock obtained from him, $351,- 
229.44, and that the said American company paid to the several 
owners thereof $114,036.48 for the other shares of stock, being 
a total of $465,265.92 which the said American company paid for 
4,311 shares of stock. The decree finds that on December 19, 
1906, the Kellogg company declared a dividend of fifty per cent 
upon all its capital stock being then under the control of the 
American company, and on that date paid to said American 
company, and said American company received, the dividend of 
fifty per cent upon the 4,311 shares of stock which the said 
American company claimed to own. The dividend paid to the 
American company on this date was $215,550. The decree recites 
the proceedings of the stockholders’ meeting in January, 1907, 
and finds that the set of directors nominated and voted for by 
Milo G. Kellogg were duly elected directors of the Kellogg com- 
pany, and that said Kellogg was entitled to be recognized as a 
stockholder of the Kellogg company, with the right to vote the 
shares of stock attempted to be sold by DeWolf to the American 
company, and that the other set of directors, other than Ed- 
wards, were not elected directors of the said company. Follow- 


ing. these findings the decree of the circuit court ordered, ad- 
judged and decreed that Milo G. Kellogg and the other stock- 
holders of the Kellogg company who had made a pretended sale 
to the American company are still severally the owners of such 
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shares of stock, aggregating 4,311 shares, and a permanent in- 
junction is granted restraining the Kellogg company, and its 
agents and officers, from refusing to recognize such parties as 
stockholders and from rejecting the votes of any of them except 
in so far as the injunction might be modified, and also from 
recognizing and treating said American company, or any of its 
assigns, as the owner or owners of any of the said 4,311 shares 
of stock; that the temporary injunction heretofore issued against 
the American company and others be made perpetual. The board 
of directors declared to have been elected by DeWolf at the 
January meeting are enjoined perpetually from exercising any 
of the powers or privileges of directors of said Kellogg com- 
pany, and from in any way interfering with the conduct or 
management of the business affairs or the possession or control 
of the property, books or papers of said Kellogg company, un- 
less hereafter duly elected such directors in said company. 
DeWolf and Dommerque were perpetually enjoined from acting 
as president and secretary, respectively, of the Kellogg com- 
pany. By the seventh paragraph of the decree it was ordered, 
adjudged and decreed that the American company, within ten 
days from the 15th day of February, 1908, deposit with the 
clerk of the circuit court, duly endorsed in blank or to the 
order of the clerk of said court, all of the certificates of stock 
representing or purporting to represent 4,311 shares of stock so 
attempted to be purchased by said American company, and, if 
necessary to enable him to make distribution of said shares 
according to the decree, said clerk is authorized to surrender 
such certificates and that the Kellogg company should issue in 
lieu thereof other like certificates of stock, aggregating 4,311 
shares. By the eighth paragraph of the decree it is ordered, 
adjudged and decreed that within twenty days after said certifi- 
cates shall have been deposited with said clerk, and any of 
said sellers to the American company of said stock shall have 
been served with notice of the deposit of said certificates with 
said clerk, said seller may deposit with such clerk a certified 
check upon a Chicago bank, payable to the American company, 
for the difference between the purchase price paid by the Amer- 
ican company for the said stock, plus the interest at the rate 
of five per cent per annum thereof from the time or times when 
payment or payments were made to the date of said deposit of 
said check, and the sum of fifty per cent of the par value of 
said stock plus interest thereon at five per cent per annum from 
December 19, 1906, to the date of the deposit of said check, and 
upon delivery of such certified check to the clerk said clerk 
shall forthwith deliver to the seller so depositing such check a 
certificate, duly endorsed, for the number of shares so attempted 
to be sold by said seller to the American company and shall 
deliver said check to the American company. The decree names 
the several sellers of stock and the number of shares that each 
is entitled to receive under this clause of the decree. By para- 
graph 9 of the decree it is ordered, adjudged and decreed that 
in the event the said American company shall not, in compliance 
with this decree, deposit the said certificates for 4,311 shares 
of stock within ten days from the 15th day of February, 1908, 
the said certificates of stock for said 4,311 shares shall, each of 
them, be, and the same are, canceled and held for naught, and 
the Kellogg company is directed to immediately issue and de- 
liver to the clerk of the court new certificates for said 4,311 
shares of stock, such certificates to be for the several numbers 
of shares of stock which will permit the distribution to the sev- 
eral parties as in the decree contemplated, and the _ several 
sellers of such stock are permitted to receive the shares to 
which they are severally entitled, by depositing a check for the 
amount and in the manner provided in paragraph 8 of the de- 
cree, and upon his doing so the clerk shall deliver to such seller 
such new certificate of stock for the number of shares specified 
opposite his name in paragraph 8, and said Kellogg company 
shall have and recover from the American company the sum of 
$215,550, with interest thereon at the rate of five per cent per 
annum from December 19, 1906, crediting, however, in reduction 
of said judgment, all sums received by said American company 
in respect of dividends or interest thereon which any seller shall 
have applied, by way of offset, in a settlement for his stock 
under the provisions of the decree, and in default thereof exe- 
cution to issue therefor. Any money collected by the Kellogg 
company on said judgment is to be held by it subject to the 
further order of the court, and any checks delivered to the clerk 
by any seller under the provisions of this paragraph shall be 
turned over and paid to the American company. Paragraph 10 
of the decree makes provision for a public sale by the master in 
chancery of all or such part of the certificates of stock as should 
not be accepted and paid for by the sellers thereof in accord- 
ance with the preceding provisions of the decree. Out of the 
proceeds of the sale the master was directed to deduct his com- 
mission, and pay for the proceeds of said sale to the American 
company the difference between the purchase price paid by the 
said American company to said seller to it, for the shares of 
stock so sold by the master, plus interest at five per cent on said 
payments from the date when they were made to the day of 
sale, and the sum of fifty per cent of the par value of the said 
stock so sold, plus interest thereon at five per cent from De- 
cember 19, 1906, to the date of said sale by the master, and if 
there is a balance remaining in the hands of the master of 
said proceeds he is directed to pay it to the sellers of the 
stock. A provision is made in the decree modifying the injunc- 
tion so as to permit the board of directors elected by the votes 
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of the American company in January, 1907, to continue in the 
management of the affairs of the Kellogg company until all of 
the sellers of said stock shall have complied with the pro- 
visions of the decree in regard to making a deposit with the 
clerk to reimburse the American company in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraphs 8 and 9 of the decree, or until a 
sale of said stock. There are some general provisions in the 
decree intended to regulate the conduct of the affairs of the 
Kellogg company pending the execution of the the decree which 
are not necessary to be set out, since they are subsidiary in their 
nature and intended to regulate matters of detail consistently 
with the general relief granted by the decree. 

Upon a review of the foregoing decree by the Appellate Court 
for the First District the decree of the circuit court was reversed 
and the cause remanded to the circuit court, with directions to 
enter a decree in accordance with the views expressed in the 
opinion of said Appellate Court. The Appellate Court held that 
the evidence sustained the material averments of the bill, but 
refused to hold that the purchase of the stock by the American 
company was void as between the parties to the sale. It held 
that the sale was void as to the minority stockholders and only 
voidable as to Kellogg and other sellers. The decree of the cir- 
cuit court was held to be erroneous in that it recognizes in the 
minority stockholders the right to have the title to the 4,311 
shares of stock determined and adjudged upon their bill, holding 
that such relief could not be granted under the pleadings in this 
record. Another point of difference between the circuit and 
Appellate Courts is in regard to the election of a board of 
directors at the January meeting, 1907. The Appellate Court 
held that owing to an irregularity in the manner of voting the 
shares of Milo G. Kellogg the persons for whom he attempted 
to vote were not elected, independently of the question as to 
who had the right to vote said shares, and that therefore DeWolf, 
Hanford and Buckingham, who had previously been elected di- 
rectors prior to this meeting, held over until their successors 
were duly elected; that eliminating the 4,311 shares of stock 
from the January meeting there was no quorum and no elec- 
tion, hence the result is reached that the old board is still 
holding over in office under the by-laws, which provide that the 
dirctors shall hold their office until their successors are duly 
elected. The Appellate Court held that by the alleged sale by 
DeWolf of the Kellogg stock a title passed which is good until 
set aside, and that such sale could only be set aside on a bill 
for that purpose upon equitable terms requiring a return of the 
purchase money; that the decree dismissing Kellogg’s cross-bill 
was an adjudication that he had no right to the stock. The 
relief which the opinion of the Appellate Court directs to be given 
is limited to a perpetual injunction against the American com- 
pany from voting the stock and from receiving any dividends 
thereon, and a like injunction against the Kellogg company from 
permitting such stock to be voted by the American company 
or anyone representing it, and from paying such American com- 
pany any dividends upon such stock. 


While briefs have been filed in this court on behalf of four 
parties, it is apparent that there are only two real adversary 
interests—the American company and those identified with it, 
on the one hand, and those who are seeking to maintain the 
integrity and independence of the Kellogg company on the other. 
All the parties can readily be located on the one side or the 
other of this line of division. .The American company, its presi- 
dent, Fish, and other officers and agents; the Electric company, 
its president, Barton, and its other officers and agents; DeWolf, 
and other officers and agents of the Kellogg company, who owe 
their official relation to it to the American company from its 
control of the majority of the stock of the Kellogg company, are 
all identified in interest with the American company; on the 
other hand, Milo G. Kellogg and others who made the alleged 
sales of stock to the American company, the minority stock- 
holders who filed the original bill, and the board of directors 
for which Kellogg cast his votes at the January meeting, in 1907, 
represent the other side of the controversy. We will consider 
the several questions arising on this record with this general 
classification in view. 


The first question which requires consideration arises on the 
cross-errors assigned by the American company, which call in 
question the findings of the circuit court that the tendency of 
the stock purchase by the American company was to suppress 
competition and that such purchase was made for such unlaw- 
ful purpose. This question involves the right of appellants to 
any relief whatever. If appellees’ contention is sustained upon 
this point it would necessarily follow that the judgment of the 
Appellate Court and the decree of the circuit coudt should both 
be reversed and the cause remanded to the circuit court, with 
directions to that court to dismiss appellants’ bills. 


A preliminary question is presented as to the degree of proof 
required to establish the charges in the bill. On behalf of the 
American company and Barton it is contended that the bill 
charges them with a criminal offense, in that the bill, in effect, 
charges a violation of sections 1 to 4 of the Anti-trust law of 
1891 and sections 1 to 6 of the Anti-trust act of 1893, both of 
which acts are found in chapter 38, sections 269a to 269t, 
Hurd’s Revised Statutes of 1905. Without deciding what the 
rule as to quantity of evidence would be if a violation of the 
Anti-trust laws were charged in the bill, it is sufficient to say 
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that the law of 1893 has been held unconstitutional by, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Connolly v. Union Sewer 
Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540, and that as to the act of 1891, it is 
leveled against creating, entering into or becoming a party to 
any pool, trust, agreement or combination to fix or limit the 
amount or quantity of any article of merchandise or fix the price 
or lessen the production and sale of any such article, which 
offenses are not charged in the bill either by direct averment 
or necessary implication. The charge in the bill is that the 
purpose and tendency of the purchase of the stock in question 
by the American company were to stifle competition, and the 
purchase was therefore illegal and void because contrary to the 
public policy of this state. Whether any of the provisions of 
the Anti-trust act were violated by any of the parties to the 
transaction involved in this suit is not necessary for us to now 
discuss or determine. It is a sufficient answer to this contention 
that such violation is not charged in the pleadings, nor is it 
necessary to prove such offense to maintain the action or de- 
fense set up in these pleadings. It is not necessary that the 
proof should exclude every reasonable doubt of the truth of the 
averments of the bill to justify a decree in favor of appellants. 
Does the evidence sustain the averments of the bill upon the 
truth of which the unlawful character of the stock purchases 
depend? The evidence in this record which is largely directed 
to a solution of this question is very voluminous. It would not 
be practicable within any reasonable limits of an opinion to dis- 
cuss it in detail. In the bill of appellants, as the same was 
presented upon the former hearing in this court and as the same 
stood, with some slight amendments and additions, when the 
cause was heard, the facts relied upon to establish the unlawful 
purpose and tendency of the stock purchases were set out in 
detail, as will appear from the summary of those averments 
already set out in this opinion. 


The proof shows that the American company and the Kellogg 
company were competitors in business, and that their fields of 
operation extended not only throughout the United States, but 
to foreign countries as well. That the American company re- 
garded the so-called Independent exchanges throughout the 
country as offering the most serious obstacle in the way of 
its complete monopoly of the telephone business in the United 
States cannot, under the evidence in this record, be denied. The 
Kellogg company manufactured multiple switchboards and other 
telephone apparatus and supplies and sold its products to the 
Independent exchanges throughout the country. The interest, 
therefore, of the Kellogg company was identified with the Inde- 
pendent exchanges, since they were the only customers for its 
products. It is shown that Milo G. Kellogg was an expert in 
telephony and a successful inventor of many new and valuable 
appliances in the telephone business. Patents for these appli- 
ances were owned and controlled by the Kellogg company and 
contributed much to the success both of the Kellogg company 
and the Independent exchanges which bought and used them. 
The evidence shows that the Independent exchanges, to the num- 
ber of seven thousand, maintained friendly relations with each 
other through a central organization, which holds annual con- 
ventions for the purpose of discussing questions of mutual in- 
terest and with a view of advancing the interests of the Inde- 
pendent exchanges in their rivalry and competition with the 
American company and its subsidiary exchanges. It is also 
shown that the American company controlled its licensee com- 
panies through the ownership of a majority of stock of the local 
Bell telephone companies, and that the local Bell telephone com- 
panies obtained their equipment entirely through the Electric 
company, which the American company also controlled through 
the ownership of a majority of the capital stock of the Electric 
company. Thus the profits of the American company depended 
upon the number and success of its subsidiary companies. The 
Electric company manufactured only for the subsidiary Ameri- 
can companies. The Independent companies were compelled to 
procure their apparatus and equipment from Independent manu- 
facturers, the principal one of which was the Kellogg company. 
Continuance in business of the Independent exchanges through- 
out the country depended upon the continued existence of the 
Independent manufacturers of whom they could procure equip- 
ment. If the Independent manufacturers should go out of busi- 
ness or pass under the control of the American company the 
Independent exchanges would be reduced to the alternative of 
going out of business or becoming subsidiary to the American 
company. In addition to selling equipment to Independent com- 
panies, the Kellogg company and other Independent manufac- 
turers would promote and finance the Independent exchanges by 
furnishing money for construction purposes and taking pay in 
securities. This feature of the Independent manufacturers was 
a source of no little concern to the American company. 

The evidence shows that in November, 1901, Milo G. Kellogg. 
being much alarmed about his health, hastily placed the affairs 
of the Kellogg company in the hands of his brother-in-law, Wal- 
lace L. DeWolf, and on or about the 23d day of that month went 
to California, where he remained until the latter part of the 
following summer. The Kellogg company, and Milo G. Kellogg 
personally, had become liable, as endorsers, for a large amount 
of paper made by the Everett-Moore syndicate, and in anticipa- 
tion that it would be necessary to raise money to meet these 
liabilities and other accruing bills of the Kellogg company, Milo 
G. Kellogg gave DeWolf a general power of attorney to sell or 
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hypothecate all the shares of stock in the Kellogg company which 
were the individual property of Milo G. Kellogg. The evidence 
shows that soon after the departure of Kellogg for California 
DeWolf entered into negotiations with Barton for the sale of a 
controlling interest in the Kellogg company. After one or two 
interviews between Barton and DeWolf, Barton went to New 
York and had a conference with Fish, the president of the 
American company. The result of this interview was that Bar- 
ton returned to Chicago with full authority ‘from Fish to pur- 
chase a controlling interest in the Kellogg company. The con- 
tract of sale was entered into between Barton and DeWolf on 
January 4, 1902. The money to pay for this stock was forwarded 
by Fish to Barton and by him delivered to DeWolf. The stock 
assigned to Barton, although he was not the real purchaser, and, 
so far as the record shows, had no personal interest in the 
transaction. It was understood and agreed between Barton and 
DeWolf that the transaction should be kept secret. DeWolf did 
not inform Milo G. Kellogg of the sale until the 4th day of 
July, 1902. DeWolf testifies that Kellogg was a very sick 
man, and that he told Barton that he had gone to California 
and that he doubted whether he would “ever recover.’’ DeWolf 
was continued in charge of the Kellogg company, but after the 
sale of this stock he consulted with Barton with reference to its 
affairs. On July 4, 1902, DeWolf met Milo G. Kellogg in Den- 
ver, Colo., and then for the first time told Kellogg about the 
sale of the stock to Barton. The evidence shows that Kellogg 
heartily disapproved of the course that had been taken. He 
entered into negotiations for the purpose of buying this stock 
back, but Fish and Barton refused to sell him the stock, al- 
though he offered a profit of $25 per share. In the contract 
that was entered into between Barton and DeWolf it was stip- 
ulated that the Kellogg company should be run for one year as 
it had been theretofore. It was also provided in the contract 
that Barton should purchase any other shares of stock that might 
be offered, upon the same terms he had contracted for the Kel- 
logg stock, and under this clause the purchase of the other 
shares followed. 


The purpose and intent of DeWolf in making this sale is not 
of controlling importance. Whatever his purpose may have been 
does not assist us in determining the buyer’s purpose. It may 
be that DeWolf’s purpose was to relieve the financial situation of 
the Kellogg company, which seems to have been greatly exag- 
gerated in his estimation. At all events he makes this excuse 
for himself, and we are disposed to take a charitable view and 
accord him the benefit of his own explanation. It is certain that 
neither Fish nor Barton was actuated by sympathy for any real 
or imaginary financial distresses that surrounded the Kellogg 
company. The reasonable inference from the evidence in this 
record is, that if Barton and Fish had been sure that the Kellogg 
company was on the brink of financial ruin they would not have 
invested in this stock, but would have trusted to the desired end 
working itself out through the downfall and failure of the Kellogg 
company. We cannot conceive of the American company rushing 
in to aid a rival in business by investing nearly a half million 
dollars in the stock of a company of doubtful solvency. What, 
then, must have been the purpose of this purchase? In answer 
to this question three possible motives may be suggested: (1) 
The purpose may have been to acquire additional manufacturing 
facilities; or (2) to invest idle funds of the American company in 
stocks which would make a fair ‘return upon the money; or it 
may have been (3) to advance the interests of the American com- 
pany by lessening the competition of the Independent exchanges 
which were being supplied with apparatus and financial aid by 
the Kellogg company. Let us inquire, in the light of this testi- 
mony, which of these motives actuated the American company 
in making this purchase. 


Mr. Fish, in his testimony given in a case against the Ameri- 
can company in New York, which was a proceeding to set aside 
a contract by which the American company obtained control of 
the Stromberg-Carlson company, another Independent manufac- 
turing concern, testified as follows: “The question that was 
troubling me was not as to the value of the Stromberg-Carlson 
company’s plant to anyone who wanted a telephone manufactur- 
ing company. We did not want a telephone manufacturing com- 
pany, because we had one of our own. We have had trouble in 
supplying all the wants of our companies through our present 
sources of manufacture, but it was a trouble we could meet by 
the glevelopments of our own factory.’ He testifies that the 
Electric company turned out last year a product of $69,000,000, 
and these additional companies, being so small in comparison 
with the Electric company, would not weigh in the balance. The 
first motive suggested must be eliminated as entirely without the 
range of reasonable probability. 


Was this stock purchase made as a legitimate investment of sur- 
plus funds by the American company? To this question a negative 
funds by the American company? To this question a negative 
answer must be given for the following reasons: (1) The Ameri- 
can company is not an investing company, except in the stock of 
its subsidiary companies. Mr. Fish says in his testimony: “I 
couldn’t tell you what percentage of this capital is invested in 
the stocks of these sub-companies. It is a very large per cent. 
Besides this, something over $35,000,000, if I recollect aright, is 
invested in the long distance lines. Of course, the company has 
real estate, and also, of course, a large investment in the tele- 
phones that are leased to these sub-companies. Those are the 
substantial items. T den’t recall any of large magnitude outside 
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of that. To no substantial extent that I remember has it been 
an investor in other stocks than stocks of companies connected 
with the telephone service. It has to a negligible extent—to no 
large extent, that I recall,—all its investments of stock have been 
in these telephone companies, largely for the purpose of develop- 
ing those companies. In the very old days there was undoubtedly 
a period when the company bought stock for the purpose of bring- 
ing them into the sphere, but it is many years since there has 
been any change in the relations, and since my time it has been 
substantially all for the purpose of developing the business of the 
companies whose stock was already held, and this stock buying 
has substantially been along that line.’”’ (2) Th eevidence does 
not show that the American company had any surplus money to 
invest. At the time this stock was purchased the American com- 
pany was contemplating the issuance of $30,000,000 of its bonds, 
and within a few months after this stock was purchased these 
bonds were issued and sold, together with issues of its stock for 
the purpose of raising funds to extend its business. (3) If the 
American company bought this stock as an investment, why re- 
fuse to sell it to Kellogg when, within a few months after the 
purchase, he offered it a profit of $25 per share? This offer was 
refused when this litigation was threatened, and if the purchase 
had been made for the purpose of an investment, it is reason- 
able to conclude that the American company would have pre- 
ferred a large profit rather than to imperil the whole’ investment 
in uncertain and vexatious litigation. 

Eliminating from consideration the possible motives already 
suggested and considered, we are brought to the conclusion that 
the only conceivable purpose the American company had in mak- 
ing this purchase was to decrease to the minimum the competi- 
tion of the Independent exchanges, the existence and success of 
which were due in a large degree to the Kellogg company. Is 
there any evidence to justify this inference aside from that by 
which all other rational motives are eliminated? 


Mr. Fish says in his testimony: ‘‘The Kellogg company and 
the other manufacturers for the so-called Independent companies 
were in the habit, and are to-day, of financing them—that is, 
conaranes the large indebtedness and taking pay in securities. 

* * JT have no doubt that in the course of the discussion 
satel his executive committee] I made reference to that fact, for 
I had frequently considered it with the executive committee be- 
fore, and probably did say that with the Kellogg company run 
strictly as a business concern it would no longer jeopardize its 
own interests and hurt us by unduly financing the Independent 
telephone companies. * * * If I said anything at all,—and I 
don’t remember that I did say it, although I have often said the 
same thing to the members of the executive comittee,—it was 
that_if this arrangement were made the Kellogg company would 
no longer give extended credits to customers like the Everett- 
Moore syndicate, that were enabled to develop at the expense of 
the manufacturing companies from whom they bought their sup- 
plies, and to the small extent that the Kellogg company was in 
the field as a promoting company that was an element to be taken 
into account. * * * The only way in which our companies 
were injured by the financing by the manufacturing companies 
of Independent telephone companies was not the competition that 
those Independent companies, when financed, created in our field, 
but the kind of competition, which was one based upon absolutely 
false ideas of cost and rates that were and have been found to 
be impossible, * * * and when I speak of the injury to my 
companies, what I mean is, the plain proposition that there was 
an illegitimate business developed at the expense of the manu-. 
facturing companies.’’ Again he says: ‘I have no doubt that we 
should have used our interest in the Kellogg company exactly as 
we used our interest in the Western Electric Company, or any 
other interest—to benefit our organization as a whole.’’ Again, 
he testifies that it “was an advantageous investment for us to 
make of a small amount of money in view of our general inter- 
ests.” By “advantageous” he explained: ‘I mean advantageous 
pecuniarily to the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and its stockholders. The ultimate motive is everywhere and 
always the advantage of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and its stockholders.’”’ He testifies that in some in- 
stances his company has incidentally fostered and advanced In- 
dependent telephone companies, ‘‘and in some of them we have 
done it knowing what we were about,’’ but he distinctly takes 
this transaction out of that class by saying: ‘‘I don’t think in 
this we fostered or undertook to foster or advance Independent 
interests.’’ Again he says: ‘‘We had no purpose to save the 
Kellogg company from a collapse out of consideration for the 
Independent interests.’’ Again Mr. Fish says in his testimony: 
“These transactions of which you are inquiring were taken with 
the end in view of working out the telephone situation as well as 
we could. If it were practicable to work it out so as to eliminate 
the competition in the same territory, that would be clearly for 
everyone’s interest, and it would have undoubtedly worked out in 
that way. It was our thought that by making this purchase we 
could get rid of this ruinous competition in the end, and be of 
substantial benefit not only to our company, but to the competi- 
tors to our company and the public.’”’ 

In view of these admissions of the president of the American 
company the conclusion is irresistible that the purchase of the 
stock of the Kellogg company was made with the purpose and 
intent on the part of the American company to ultimately dest~o”, 
as far as possible, the competition of the Independent exchang°s 
which were being financed and furnished equipment by the Kel- 
logg company. That it was contemplated that ultimately there 
should be an increase in the rates charged the public for tele- 
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phone service as fast as the Independent exchanges could be put 
out of business and the American subsidiary companies installed 
in their stead is virtually admitted by Mr. Fish in his testimony, 
both in respect to the Kellogg purchases as well as in his evi- 
dence in regard to the Stromberg-Carlson deal in New York. Mr. 
Fish’s contention is that the Independent companies were furnish- 
ing service to the public from 30 per cent to 35 per cent cheaper 
than it should be. He testifies that in his opinion the so-called 
Independent companies did not figure a sufficient sum for renewal 
of worn out equipment, and by thus disregarding this important 
factor in the telephone business the Independent exchanges were 
engaged in ‘“‘ruinous’’ competition. Mr. Fish also testifies that 
“the American company is a dividend-paying company.:* Its ob- 
ject is to make dividends as large as possible.’’ While he does 
not say so, it is not impossible. that the desire ‘‘to make dividends 
as large as possible’? may also be a factor which has much to do 
with the price which Mr. Fish thinks any well regulated tele- 
phone company ought to charge the public for telephone service. 


The evidence is entirely satisfactory in this record that this 
stock was purchased with the intent and purpose charged in the 
bill, and at the time it was contemplated that the Kellogg com- 
pany would cease business if the original plan and purpose had 
been carried out. Mr. Fish admits that he and Barton discussed 
the probable loss that would result from winding up the affairs 
of the Kellogg company, and that it was estimated that the loss 
would not exceed $100,000. That the original purpose was to wind 
up the affairs of the Kellogg company is manifest from a clause 
in the contract entered into between DeWolf and Barton, by which 
it was agreed that there should be a distribution of the proceeds 
of bills and accounts receivable to the selling stockholders. This 
clearly contemplated the liquidation of the Kellogg company. 
This clause of the contract was commented on by this court on 
the former hearing on page 23, as follows: ‘“‘The averment of 
the bill to the effect that it is the purpose of the American com- 
pany to suppress competition and create in itself a monopoly is 
further aided by the averment that Barton, through whom the 
purchase was made, agreed to pay, as part of the purchase price, 
so much per share in cash and the balance by applying thereto 
the pro rata proceeds of any or all bills and accounts reasonably 
due and owing to the Kellogg company on December 1, 1901, the 
same to be settled and paid to said seller as the same are paid 
and collected by said company, plainly indicating that a dissolu- 
tion of the Kellogg company was contemplated, because in no 
other event could the American company appropriate the assets 
of the Kellogg company to pay a stockholder of that company 
for the stock purchased by the former company from him; also, 
that by the contract of purchase the Kellogg company should be 
carried on in the usual manner for the space of one year in order 
that bills and accounts receivable could be collected in the usual 
course of business, thus showing:a purpose to dissolve the Kellogg 
company after the expiration of one year.” 


If further evidence were necessary to fix upon the American 
company the unlawful purpose of eliminating competition in the 
purchase of this stock, the fact might be pointed out that about 
the time this purchase of stock in the Kellogg company occurred, 
Mr. Epps called on Mr. Stromberg and said that he “represented 
one of the largest stockholders in the Kellogg company’ and 
wanted to buy a controlling interest in the Stromberg-Carlson 
company. Mr. Stromberg refused to entertain a proposition to 
sell. Epps was sent to Stromberg by DeWolf, who admits that 
he had talked with Barton about it, and Barton does not deny his 
participation in this transaction. The evidence shows that after- 
wards the Stromberg-Carlson company’s plant was removed to 
Rochester, New York, where it continued to manufacture equip- 
ment for the Independent telephone companies, and that after- 
wards the American company again attempted to buy the Strom- 
berg-Carlson company’s plant by purchasing the control of an- 
other company which owned a majority of the stock of the 
Stromberg-Carlson company. This transaction resulted in a suit 
by the Attorney General of New York which caused the aban- 
donment of the proposed purchase. If a controlling interest in 
these two large Independent manufacturing companies could have 
been obtained by the American company it would have seriously 
crippled Independent exchanges throughout the country. 

Again, the evidence shows that the American company, al- 
most immediately after the purchase of the Kellogg stock, made 
an attempt to get control of $275,000 of notes of the KEverett- 
Moore syndicate. Everett and Moore were promoters. They had 
behind them a syndicate which had built a large number of 
street railways and telephone plants in Ohio, Illinois and else- 
where. About the time of the purchase of the Kellogg stock the 
Everett-Moore syndicate became temporarily embarrassed finan- 
cially, and it was at this time and under these circumstances 
that the American company sought to acqnire the notes of the 
Everett-Moore syndicate. Mr. Fish in his testimony frankly 
admits the attempt to obtain control of this large amount of 
indebtedness against a concern which was giving aid and as- 
sistance in promoting and maintaining Independent teiephone 
exchanges at a time when the Everett-Moore syndicate wes tem- 
porarily embarrassed, and the reason given by Mr. Fish tor 
desiring to obtain control of these notes is thus «explained by 
Mr. Fish himself: ‘‘You are undoubtedly referring to the thing 
I referred to a short time ago, that some time in the sevring 
there was a suggestion made that we should buy ‘he claims 
against the Everett-Moore syndicate; and my further impres- 


sion is that they were claims of Mr. Kellegg’s and not of the 
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Kellogg company, and that we should buy those for a sub- 
stantial discount from their face value, which would give us 
the claims for adversary purposes, if we chose to use them in 
that way. By adversary purpose I mean for the purpose of 
taking such steps against Everett and Moore and the Federal 
Telephone Company as were to our interest; that we should get 
such advantage as there should be by coming into the posses- 
sion of these creditors’ claims.’’ This circumstance is men- 
tioned as throwing a sidelight on the general methods of war- 
fare against the Independent telephone interests that Mr. Fish 
and his company sanctioned and employed. There can scarcely 
be any doubt that the purchase of the stock of the Kellogg 
company proceeded from the same general purpose which Mr. 
Fish confesses he had in seeking to obtain the Everett-Moore 
syndicate notes. 


Without attempting to analyze the evidence in detail or fur- 
ther discussing it in general, our conclusion is that the finding 
of the circuit court that the purpose of the American company 
in making this purchase, as well as the inevitable tendency of 
the same, was to lessen competition in the business of furnishing 
the public with telephone service is abundantly sustained by the 
proofs. This question of fact being settled, the law applicable 
thereto was determined by this court upon the former hearing 
already referred to. It would not be necessary for us to do more 
than call attention to our previous decision in order to establish 
the general legal conclusion to be drawn from these facts, were 
it not that a serious difference of opinion seems to exist as to 
what this court really did decide on the former hearing. Appel- 
lees contend that, conceding the facts to be as found by the 
circuit court, still the stock purchase was only voidable, and that 
such contention is consistent with the previous decision of this 
court in this cause. This view was adopted by the Appellate 
Court, hence the widely different results reached by that court 
and the circuit court in the adjustment of the equities of the 
parties. We do not think there is any uncertainty or ambiguity 
in the language employed by Mr. Justice Wilkin in rendering 
the opinion of this court on the former hearing. A careful read- 
ing of that opinion will show that the right of the minority 
stockholders to maintain their bill is placed on two grounds: 
First, that there was a total want of power in the American 
company to purchase a controlling interest in a competing Illi- 
nois corporation. This question is discussed on pages 26 to 29 
of the opinion, and it is there held, as clearly as language can 
express it, that no title to the stock passed by the alleged sale 
under the facts averred in the bill and that the ‘“‘whole trans- 
action is null and void,’ and that the minority stockholders 
had a standing in equity to restrain the pretended holders 
of such stock from any participation in the affairs of the com- 
pany. <A second ground upon which this court held that the 
bill might be maintained by the minority stockholders was, 
that treating the sale simply as an excessive and wrongful exer- 
cise of a power which the American company had, for the 
purpose of making the Kellogg company subservient to the 
American company, thereby freeing that company and its licen- 
sees from the competition of the Kellogg company and Inde- 
pendent exchanges, was such a fraud against the stockholders 
of the Kellogg company that the plainest principles of equity 
gave them a right to relief. This view is presented on pages 
29 to 32. The discussion of the second ground upon which the 
bill was maintainable in no way detracts from the force of 
the decision in regard to the first. 


Both the American company and the Kellogg company were 
engaged in this state in the same general line of business. They 
were indirectly, if not directly, competitors in the business of 
supplying the public with telephone service. This business is 
impressed with the public use. The American company could 
exercise no powers in this state which could not be exercised 
lawfully by a domestic corporation in the same line of business. 
The attempt by the American company to purchase a controlling 
interest in the Kellogg company was unlawful. The word “un- 
lawful,’’ as applied to the purpose and acts of corporations, is 
not used exclusively in the sense of malum in se or malum pro- 
hibitum. It is often employed to designate powers which cor- 
porations are not authorized to exercise or contracts which they 
are not authorized to make,—or, in other words, such acts, 
powers and contracts as are ultra vires. Neither a foreign nor 
a domestic corporation can lawfully become a stockholder in 
another corporation unless such power is expressly givem or 
necessarily implied, and especially is this true where the object 
is to obtain the control of such other corporation. There is 
no provision of our general Incorporation law authorizing one 
corporation to purchase and hold shares of stock in other cor- 
porations, and there is no implied power to so purchase stock 
in other corporations expect where it is necessary to carry 
into effect the objects for which such corporation was formed. 
The purchase of a controlling interest in the Kellogg company 
by the American company cannot be sustained on the ground 
of implied power. As a general proposition, all contracts and 
agreements, of every kind and character, made and entered 
into by those engaged in an employment or business impressed 
with a public character, which tend to prevent competition be- 
tween those engaged in like employment, are opposed to the 
public policy of this State and are therefore unlawful. All 
agreements and contracts tending to create monopolies and pre- 
vent proper competition are by the common law illegal and 
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void. (People v. Chicago Gas Trust Co., 130 Ill., 268.) The 
public policy of the State on any question is to be sought for 
in the constitution and legislation as interpreted and expounded 
by the courts. Section 22 of article 4 of the constitution of 
1870 provides that the General Assembly shall pass no local or 
special law for “granting to any corporation, association or 
individual any special or exclusive privilege, immunity or fran- 
chise whatever.’”’ This is a clear declaration that the public 
policy of this State is opposed to all exclusive and monopolistic 
franchises and powers, of whatsoever kind or character. It is 
also contrary to the public policy of this State to charter a cor- 
poration for the purpose of buying and selling real estate. The 
Connecticut Land Company was a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Connecticut, and by its charter it was 
authorized to deal in real estate. That corporation invested 
$500,000 in Illinois lands. In the case of Carroll v. City of East 
St. Louis, 67 Ill., 568, this court held that the Connecticut Land 
Company had no power to purchase land in this State contrary 
to the public policy thereof, and that no title passed to said 
company and it had no power to pass title to its grantees. 
This case was an illustration of the application of the doctrine 
announced by the court on the former hearing of this case, that 
a contract made in violation of the public policy of this State 
is utterly void. It logically follows that the attempt of the 
American company to acquire the control of the Kellogg com- 
pany is void, and that the contracts entered into in pursuance 
of this purpose are mere nullities, and that the title to the 
stock in question never passed from the sellers to the American 
company. This was, in effect, what this court decided on the 
former hearing. 


The next question that requires consideration is whether the 
Appellate Court erred in its direction to the Circuit Court in 
respect to the relief to be granted appellants. As already shown, 
the Appellate Court limits the relief to be granted to an injunc- 
tion against the American company exercising the rights of a 
stockholder and from receiving any dividends upon the stock 
in question. A decree confined to such relief would leave this 
stock in the hands of the American company, which is incon- 
sistent with the previous decision of this court, wherein it is 
held that the American company had no corporate. power to 
buy the stock and that the attempt to purchase it was ultra 
vires. The interests of the minority stockholders could not be 
as well protected by allowing the American company to retain 
this stock as they will by requiring this stock to be 
returned to its rightful owners. It is not conceived how 
it would be practicable to continue the business of the Kellegg 
company with a controlling interest in its stock tied up by 
injunction in the hands of an unfriendly competitor. No method 
of conducting the affairs of the Kellogg company is suggested 
by the opinion of the Appellate Court, and it may be that that 
court took the view that was urged upon this court in the oral 
argument, that the decree which the Appellate Court directed 
to be entered would, operating from the self-interest of the 
American company, force it to sell its holdings of Kellogg com- 
pany stock. This might or might not be the result, but if the 
American company is allowed to sell this stock, it will, of course, 
determine who the purchaser or purchasers will be. A decree 
entered under the direction of the Appellate Court would leave 
the American company with liberty either to retain the stock 
or to sell it to any person to whom it saw fit to sell, and the 
purchasers from the American company would enjoy all the 
rights, privileges and benefits of stockholders. If the American 
company should sell this stock to someone who was friendly to 
the American company, it is not at all improbable that the 
decree which the Appellate Court directs to be entered would 
be entirely barren of any substantial relief to the minority 
stockholders. It seems to us that the only way any substantial 
and permanent relief can be given to these minority stockholders 
is to require the American company to surrender its stock to 
its rightful owners upon equitable terms. This relief the Cir- 
cuit Court granted, and in our opinion properly so, since noth- 
ing short of this will afford the minority stockholders complete 
relief. 


It is contended by appellees that the decree of the circuit court 
cannot be sustained because it grants affirmative relief to Milo G. 
Kellogg without a cross-bill being filed by him. When this case 
was before us on the former hearing it was held that the court 
below properly sustained a demurrer to Kellogg’s cross-bill. One 
of the reasons then given why the decree was affirmed is found on 
page 32, where this court said: ‘‘We think the decree of the cir- 
cuit court sustaining the demurrer to and dismissing the cross- 
bill is right and should be affirmed. No necessity whatever for 
that bill is shown. At most, Milo G. Kellogg was a mere nominal 
party to the original bill. No relief was prayed against him, and 
if a decree granting the prayer of that bill had been rendered 
he would have obtained all he was in equity entitled to.’”’ The 
relief which Milo G. Kellogg obtains under the decree of the 
circuit court is a necessary incident to the complete relief to 
which the minority stockholders are entitled. As we have already 
attempted to point out, if a controlling interest in the Kellogg 
company is left in the hands of the American company, or some 
friendly ally to whom it might choose to sell, it is apparent that 
the interest of the minority stockholders would be exposed to all 
the dangers which led them to file their bill in the first instance. 
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It therefore becomes necessary, in order to fully protect the com- 
plaining stockholders, to divest the American company of all ad- 
vantages it has secured through its unlawful attempt to obtain 
control of the Kellogg company. When the court grants the 
minority stockholders adequate relief, it is clear that the relief 
resulting to Kellogg and other stockholders who sold to the 
American company is merely incidental to the main relief sought 
by the bill. A cross-bill is wholly unnecessary. Kellogg answered 
the original bill, in which he admitted all of the material aver- 
ments thereof, so that there was no issue as to him to be tried 
and no relief was prayed against him in the original bill. In 
Boone v. Clark, 129 Ill. 466, this court held that a cross-bill filed 
by junior mortgagees filed in a _ proceeding to foreclose 
the senior mortgage was properly dismissed for want of equity. 
On page 493 this court said: “It is further insisted that at least 
these appellants were entitled to a decree, under their cross-bill, 
foreclosing their trust deed as against W. H. Colehour, and the 
court therefore erred in dismissing the cross-bill. The filing of 
a cross-bill is not necessary for the preservation of the rights of 
a junior mortgagee to the same premises, as has been seen; and 
if the appellants desire, they may, under their answer, move the 
court, and it will be the duty of the chancellor,—and which may 
yet be done in this cause,—to preserve their rights, as against 
Colehour, in any surplus remaining from the sale of the property 
after the payment of the amount due appellees.” 

Again, appellees contend that the dismissal of the Kellogg cross- 
bill for want of equity was an adjudication of all his rights. This 
contention is answered by the quotation which we have already 
made from Boone v. Clark, supra. This dismissal of a cross-bill 
for want of equity, under circumstances rendering the cross-bill 
unnecessary in order to obtain the relief sought by it, is not an 
adjudication that the complainant in the cross-bill has no rights 
in the subject-matter of the litigation. It would be a judicial 
outrage on the rights of Kellogg to dismiss his cross-bill on the 
ground that he could obtain all the rights he, was entitled to 
under the original bill, and then deny him, upon the hearing of 
the original bill, such relief as he in equity is clearly entitled to, 
on the ground that his rights had already been adjudicated. 
Courts of equity were never designed to work out such uncon- 
scionable absurdities. 


Again, the appellees insist that the decree of the circuit court 
cannot be sustained for the reason that Kellogg and the other 
selling stockholders are in pari delicto with the American com- 
pany. To this we cannot assent. In the first place, the unlawful 
features in this transaction are largely imported into it by reason 
of the unlawful purpose of the American company. It was the 
American company that expected to profit by suppressing com- 
petition and the creation of a monopoly in this State. There is 
no evidence that this unlawful purpose was entertained by Kellogg 
or the other sellers of this stock. If it be said that DeWolf is 
particeps criminis in this transaction, it may be replied that Kel- 
logg could not and did not attempt to authorize him to enter 
into a contract against the laws or public policy of the state. 
Kellogg gave DeWolf a power of attorney to sell his stock if 
necessary to raise funds to protect his interest and that of the 
Kellogg company. This was a perfectly legal and proper thing 
to do. If DeWolf wrongfully, and in violation of the confidence 
reposed in him by Kellogg, entered into a secret intrigue with 
the representatives of the American company for the purpose 
of violating the laws of public policy of the State of Illinois, 
it cannot be said, with any show of reason, that Kellogg, who 
was then in California and in total ignorance of what his agent 
was doing in Chicago, is equal in guilt with the American com- 
pany. If wrong at all is to be imputed to Kellogg, it is only 
in a highly technical sense and limited degree. He is certainly - 
less blameworthy than the American company. One of the ex- 
ceptions to the rule that courts will not interpose to grant relief 
to either party to an illegal agreement where both parties stand 
in pari delicto is, that in some instances the party least blame- 
worthy may, in furtherance of justice and sound public policy, 
obtain full affirmative relief. This principle is thus stated by 
Mr. Pomeroy in his work on Equity Jurisprudence (sec. 942), as 
follows: ‘‘Lastly, when the contract is illegal, so that both par- 
ties are to some extent involved in the illegality,—in some degree 
affected with the unlawful taint but are not in pari delicto,—that 
is, both have not, with the same knowledge, willingness and 
wrongful intent engaged in the transaction or the undertakings 
of each are not equally blameworthy,—a court of equity may, 
in furtherance of justice and of a sound public policy, aid the 
one who is comparatively the more innocent, and may grant him 
full affirmative relief by canceling an executory contract, by 
setting aside an executed contract, conveyance or transfer, by 
recovering back money paid or property delivered, as the cir- 
cumstances of the case shall require, and sometimes even by 
sustaining a suit brought to enforce the contract itself, or if 
this be possible, by permitting him to recover the amount justly 
due by means of an appropriate action not directly based upon 
the contract. Such an inequality of condition exists, so that relief 
may be given to the more innocent part, in two distinct classes 
of cases: (1) It exists where the contract is intrinsically illegal 
and is of such a nature that the undertakings or stipulations of 
each, if considered by themselves alone, would show the parties 
equally in fault, but there are collateral and incidental circum- 
stances attending the transaction and affecting the relations of 
the two parties which render one of them comparatively free 
from fault. Such circumstances are imposition, oppression, 
duress, threats, under influence, taking advantage of necessities 
or of weakness, and the like, as a means of inducing the party 
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to enter into the agreement or of procuring him to execute and 
perform it after it had been voluntarily entered into. (2) The 
condition also exists where, in the absence of any incidental and 
collateral circumstances, the contract is illegal but is intrinsic- 
ally unequal; is of such a nature that one party is necessarily 
innocent as compared with the other; the stipulations, undertak- 
ings and position of one are essentially less illegal and blame- 
worthy than those of the others.” 

But there is something else here. It must be borne in mind 
all the while that in this proceeding a court of equity is seeking 
to protect the public against an infringement of the public 


policy of the state, and having determined that the transactions . 


in question in their purpose and inevitable tendency are to stifle 
competition and create a monopoly of a business impressed with 
a public character, the court will not be deterred from admin- 
istering full relief by forms of procedure or technical rules which 
might control its action under other circumstances. Regard for 
the public welfare is the highest law of the land. (Broom’s Legal 
Maxims, p. 1.) Pomeroy, in his work on Equity Jurisprudence 
(sec. 941), thus states that the principle now under discussion: 
“Even where the contracting parties are in pari deljicto the 
courts may interfere from motives of public policy. Whenever 
public policy is considered as advanced by allowing either party 
to sue for relief against the transaction, then relief is given to 
him. In pursuance of this principle and in compliance with the 
demands of a high public policy, equity may aid a party equally 
guilty with his opponent, not only by canceling and ordering the 
surrender of an executory agreement, but even by setting aside 
an executed contract, conveyance or transfer, and decreeing the 
recovery back of money paid or property delivered in perform- 
ance of the agreement.’’ The cases cited by the author in the 
footnotes fully sustain the text. Story’s Equity Jurisprudence 
(13th ed. vol. 1, sec. 298), recognizes the same principle. This 
author says: “But in cases where the agreement or other trans- 
actions are repudiated on account of their being against public 
policy, the circumstance that the relief asked by a party who is 
particeps criminis is not, in equity, material. The reason is, 
that the public interest requires that relief shall be given, and 
it is given to the public through the party.’’ The rule that 
courts will not interpose to grant relief when an illegal agree- 
ment has been made and both parties stand in pari delicto can- 
not be invoked by appellees as a defense in this case. 


We have discussed the questions, both of law and fact, upon 
which the right of the appellants to relief depends. There are 
some other questions of minor importance treated in the briefs 
of counsel for appellees,—such as that appellants are not prose- 
cuting the suit in good faith for their own benefit, and that 
there is a collusion between Kellogg and appellants,—which we 
have considered, but we do not deem these matters of suf- 
ficient importance to require discussion. From what has been 
said it follows that the decree of the circuit court is based upon 
a correct solution of the questions involved. That part of the 
decree which adjusts the equities of the parties is attacked by 
appellees on the ground that it proceeds from an erroneous 
decision of the questions involved. If the sale of stocks in ques- 
tion were void and no title passed, as the circuit court found 
and as we have sought to show, we perceive no objection to 
the extent of the relief granted or the methods adopted by the 
circuit court to adjust the equities between the parties. No other 
or better method of settling this controversy occurs to us and 
none is suggested or pointed out by appellees. The 15th of 
February, 1908, the date fixed by the decree of the circuit court 
from which time the various acts in the execution of the decree 
+ were reckoned, having passed, it is ordered that all acts which 
in the terms of said decree were to be performed within a given 
number of days from the 15th day of February, 1908, shall be 
performed in like manner as in said decree directed within a 
like number of days from the 15th day of April, 1909, and that 
said decree of the circuit court shall be executed in all respects 
as therein directed, except the 15th day of April, 1909, shall be 
substituted for the 15th day of February, i908. 

Believing that the decree of the circuit court does justice be- 
tween the parties, enforces the law and upholds a sound public 
policy, and that there is no reversible error therein, the decree 
should be affirmed. The judgment of the Appellate Court for 
the First District is therefore reversed and the decree of the 
circuit court affirmed. 

Appellate Court reversed, circuit court affirmed. 
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Ohio Bill to Place Telephone Companies Under Railroad 
Commission. 





Representative Billingslea of the Ohio General Assembly 
has prepared a bill which he will introduce at an early date 
placing telephone companies under the jurisdiction of the Ohio 
Railway Commission. It seeks to compel interconnections, to 
prevent unreasonable rates and discrimination with a purpose 
of securing adequate service. It also seeks to prevent con- 
solidations of competing telephone companies. The regula- 


tions contained in the bill are similar in many respects to the 
regulation of railroads by the railway commission. 
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One of the most important provisions of the bill provides 
that every company must print in large type and file with the 
commission price schedules showing all rates and charges and 
there shall be no change except on 10 days’ notice. It is made 
unlawful for any company to receive or pay any rebate in 
order that discrimination might result. Competing companies 
are compelled to connect in order to produce a line to any 
toll point desired by a patron. A penalty of $100 is provided 
for a violation of the act. It is one of the most drastic 
telephone measures ever introduced in the Ohio legislature. 

Representative Billingslea expects to push the bill to the 
proper committee. Much opposition will appear against the 
bill, which is believed to have no chances of passage. 
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Museum of Safety and Sanitation. 





Announcement has just been made of the acceptance of 
the treasurership of the Museum of Safety and Sanitation 
by Frank A. Vanderlip. An executive office for the ad- 
minstrative and promotive work of the museum has been 
opened at the United Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 
West 39th Street, New York. 

A committe on plan and scope includes: Prof. F. R. 
Hutton, Chairman; Dr. Thomas Darlington, Commissioner 
of Health Department of the City of New York; P. T. 
Dodge, President of the Engineers’ Club; Wm. J. Moran, 
Attorney-at-Law, and Henry D. Whitfield, Architect. 

Plans are being pushed forward along practicable lines 
to prevent the enormous loss of life and limb to American 
life and iabor, through the Museum of Safety and Sanita- 
tion, where safety devices for dangerous machines and pre- 
ventable methods of combatting dread diseases, may be 
demonstrated. Charles Kirchhoff, editor of The Iron Age, 
is the Chairman of the Committee of Direction; T. C. 
Martin, editor of The Electrical World, Vice-Chairman, 
and Dr. Wiliam H. Tolman, Director. 
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Rate Reductions for Alberta Government Telephones. 


A general reduction in telephone rates for the govern- 
ment system in Alberta, Can., has been announced. The 
average reduction amounts to 25 per cent from the rates 
in force a month ago, which were also a reduction from 
the rates charged when the Bell company had a monopoly 
in that province. In certain cases the reductions amount 
to fully 50 per cent, but in other cases no reduction is 
made, the exception being business telephones in cities hav- 
ing more than 1,000 subscribers. However, in all cases re- 
ductions have been made for residence telephones. The 
announcement came most unexpectedly as no reduction had 
been promised by the government. Last year the govern- 
ment took over all the lines in the province owned by the 
Bell company, and then doubled the system. Plans have 
also been made for an extension program for the present 
year and on account of this large amount of construction 
to be done no one had the least expectation of lower rates 
being announced for a year or two at least. 


~~ 
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Montana Thinks Well of Independent Telephone Company. 


The success of the Montana Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, of which Mr. T. S. Lane is managing director, is re- 
ceiving widespread attention. In the Montana Lookout of Feb- 
ruary 6 was the following: 

“The Independent Telephone Company of Butte has paid a 
4 per cent annual dividend upon its stock, and put $20,000 
into the sinking fund to meet bonds, according to announce- 
ments of its officers. It has been in business for fourteen 
months. The disastrous strike in which the Rocky Mountain 
Bell Telephone Company was involved at Butte and elsewhere 
for a year or more was most profitable to the Independent 
concern.” 




















History of the Automatic Telephone 


By Arthur Bessey Smith 


Though the installations which have been described were 
successful from a switching point of view, they still possessed 
the drawback of being series systems. That is, there was a 
30 ohm relay in each side of the line in each switch used in 
the completed connection. In the 10,000 system employing 
first selectors, .second selectors, and connectors, this meant 
six such coils. The copper shield on the core doubtless re- 
duced the inductance considerably, yet the effect on transmis- 
sion of speech was very appreciable. A system with no series 
relays was the next step. It was worked out during the win- 
ter of 1902-3, and installed at Dayton, Ohio, being the first 
bridging automatic system. 

Briefly the change consisted in winding the line relays of 
each switch to 500 ohms and arranging them so that the pair 
is permanently bridged across the talking circuit. In this re- 
lation they are not in the path of the talking current, but form 
highly inductive leaks which allow only a very small current 
to be lost. 

The substation was the same in wiring as that used at Chi- 
cago. The first selector is shown in Fig. 84. The vertical 
and rotary relays are connected to battery through the back 
contacts of the bridge cut-off relay. The vertical relay has 
for its duty the grounding of a certain wire, which the private 
magnet may switch from the vertical magnet to the release 
magnet. The rotary relay controls the private magnet. The 
machine interrupter was used. At rest, the vertical and rotary 
lines are connected through side-switch levers 2 and 1 to the 
normal lines, over which calls are received from other sub- 
scribers. These normal lines are cut off by the side-switch, 
which also cuts the talking circuit straight through to the 
wipers. The private normal is tapped onto the private wiper, 
which is wired as usual to the lever No. 3 of the side-switch. 
The first contact is wired to the bridge cut-off relay, but dur- 
ing operation the private wiper is switched to the private mag- 
net, to act as a feeler, and finally to ground. 

The second selector is shown in Fig. 85. It differs from 
the first selector in the following particulars: The vertical 
and rotary relays are permanently connected to battery, there 
being no need of a cut-off relay. There are no normal lines. 

The connector is shown in Fig. 86, and has a number of 
interesting points. The vertical and rotary lines each have a 
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Fig. 84. First Selector Circuit with Bridged Line Relays. 


of the line for talking purposes, for signaling this divides the 
line into two parts, the left hand end for the calling, and the 
right for the called subscriber. The vertical and rotary re- 
lays are controlled by the former. The back release relay 
and the back signal relay are similarly controlled by the 
called subscriber. 
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The vertical relay has the duty of grounding and thus oper- 
ating any one of four magnets. If the private magnet be nor- 
mal, the vertical relay contact reaches the lever of side-switch 
4, and can be switched from the vertical magnet to the rotary 
magnet and the ringer relay in succession. If the private 
magnet, under the control of the rotary relay, be pulled up, 
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Fig. 85. Second Selector of Bridging System, Installed at Dayton. 


the vertical relay will ground the release magnet through an- 
other contact on the rotary relay. 

The vertical line and relay are seen to be the impulse trans- 
mitting members, for over them come all the signals that de- 
termine the number which shall be selected. The rotary side 
of the line is the directing member, for the single impulse 
on it changes the activities of the vertical from time to time, 
causing them to be applied where they will advance the call. 
In the 10,000 system there are five sets of impulses on the 
vertical in selecting and ringing a station, the thousands, hun- 
dreds, tens, units, and the ringing. The series of impulses 
corresponding to the thousands is applied to the first selector, 
lifting its wipers up to the desired level, after which the trunk 
to the thousand group is selected automatically. The hun- 
dreds impulses are expended on similar activities in the sec- 
ond selector. The tens impulses lift the wipers of the connec- 
tor to the proper level, while the units cause the same wipers 
to rotate to the called line. The final vertical impulse rings the 
called station. 

It is the function of the rotary line and relays to shift the 
connections in such a way as to make possible this varied 
work of the vertical. This accounts for the fact that every 
digit in the call number requires a series of vertical impulses, 
followed by one on the rotary, and is one of the cardinal 
points in the Strowger system. It should be thoroughly mas- 
tered by the beginner. 

The rotary relay of the connector has an added contact, 
which connects the release magnet to the center point of side- 
switch No. 3. This allows the release magnet to be connected 
to the private wiper to detect the condition of the called line, 
and if that is busy it will release the connector. 

The ringer relay contacts are cut into the line back of the 
side-switch levers 1 and 2. The back release relay is con- 
nected from battery to the vertical line on the called side of 
the condenser, and occupies a similar position to the vertical 
relay. It controls a tap to the release magnet. The back 
signal relay similarly carries battery to the rotary line. It 
grounds a connection from a contact of the back release re- 
lay, so that if both be energized at once the connector will be 
released. It also grounds the rotary line to the calling end 
through 500 ohms. Owing to a transposition of the wires 
between the side-switch and the wipers, the back signal relay 
is connected to the vertical line to the called station, and the 
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back release relay to the rotary line. If the called subscriber 
wishes to get away from an obnoxious person, he can do so 
by moving his dial once and hanging up. The turning of the 
dial is necessary to let the substation ground spring down on 
the local ground wire, so that when the hook descends it will 
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Fig. 86. The Dayton Type Connector. 


have a real ground to contact the lines. But the primary 
purpose of the back signal relay is given below. 

If an automatic subscriber desires a toll connection, he calls 
the toll operator by the dial, the “O” hole being reserved for 
this purpose. This trunks his call directly to the toll board. 
After taking his call, the operator tells the subscriber to hang 
up and that he will be called when the connection is ready. 
When the distant party is secured and the toll line connected, 
the toll operator calls the subscriber with a dial. Thus the 
toll connection reaches the subscriber through the connector 
switch. Under direction of the operator he turns his dial 
once and begins the conversation. If for any cause he wishes 
to signal the toll operator he can do so by pushing the ringing 
button. This pulls up the back signal relay, Fig. 86, placing 
a 500 ohm ground on the rotary line. 

In Fig. 87 is given the scheme of the toll connection through 
all the switches. At the left is the toll line, connected through 
a repeating coil in the cord circuit to the first selector, second 
selector, and connector and thence to the subscriber at the 
right. When he presses the ringing button the back signal 
relay pulls up, placing a 500 ohm ground on the rotary line. 
This tends to pull up all the rotary relays in a parallel. Owing 
to the 500 ohms resistance they may or may not act, but if they 
should, no harm will result. The other path is through wind- 
ing A of the relay in the cord circuit to the vertical line and 
through all the vertical relays in parallel to battery. Relay 
AB pulls up, but the vertical relays in parrallel to battery. 
due to AB and the 500 ohms preventing. When the relay con- 
tact closes winding B locks it there, at the same time the 
clearing out signal is energized. When the operator listens 
in, the extra contact on her listening key. unlocks the relay 
and restores the signal. 

Fig. 87 also shows diagramatically the conditions existing 
during a conversation. There are three 1,000 ohm bridges 
across the circuit. If we imagine the toll board at the left 
to be replaced by a substation set, we shall see that in releas- 
ing, when the vertical and rotary lines are simultaneously 
grounded, all six relays will be pulled up at once. The re- 
lease action in each switch is essentially the same, the vertical 
relay furnishing ground while the rotary relay, through the 
private magnet, switches that ground onto the release magnet. 

If the called line on any connection is busy, the action is as 
Normally the vertical line, Fig. 86, is connected 
to the off-normal switch, which in this 
case is wired to the busy tone. Being open, by the downward 
weight of the shaft, no busy tone gets onto the line. The 
tens impulses come in on the vertical, and through the vertical 
relay operate the vertical magnet, stepping the wipers up. 
The following ground on the rotary line steps the side-switch 


follows: 
through side-switch 2 
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over to the second, or middle position. At 1 and 2 this does 
nothing, except to disconnect the busy tone, which has been 
connected by the off-normal switch. At 3 it connects the 
private wiper to a wire which goes through an open contact 
on the rotary relay to the release magnet. At 4 it switches 
the contact wire of the vertical relay from vertical magnet to 
rotary magnet. 

The units impulses on the vertical wire now operate the 
rotary magnet, rotating the wipers to the called line. 
If it is busy, its private contact will be grounded. 
Now the succeeding impulse on the rotary will pull up 
the private magnet in an endeavor to shift the side- 
switch to the third position. But at the same time the second 
contact on the rotary relay is closed, connecting the release 
magnet to the private wiper. The release magnet instantly 
pulls up and releases the switch, the wipers returning to their 
normal position. The side-switch levers are also returned to 
the position shown in the figure. 

The subscriber, not knowing what has happened, presses 
his ringing button, which grounds the vertical line. Since side- 
switch 4 is again in its initial position, this operates the verti- 
cal magnet, stepping the wiper shaft up one or more notches. 
This closes the off-normal switch, which connects the busy 
tone to the vertical line so that it will be heard by the calling 
subscriber while waiting for the called station to answer. On 
hanging up, the release is the same as for a normal connec- 
tion. 

Dayton also had use for the connector which can select one 
of a number of trunk lines, and the wiring which was devised 
is shown in Fig. 88. In its local rotating features it differs 
quite a little from the Chicago switch. The relation of the 
vertical relay to vertical magnet, rotary magnet, and ringer 
relay is the same as in the regular Dayton connector. But 
the rotary magnet is provided with an individual interrupter, A, 
not permanently wired into its own circuit, but carried through 
the back contact, B, of the interrupter relay, and the front 
contact, C, of the private magnet, ready to be connected to 
lever 4 of the side-switch. The rotary relay controls the priv- 
ate magnet, but not directly, since it does it through the inter- 
rupter relay. The second contact on the rotary relay connects 
the release magnet to the contact of the vertical relay. The 
connections and functions of the back release relay and the 
back signal relay are the same as in an ordinary connector. 

The call number of any office which has a plurality of lines 
always ends in the digit “one.” Thus for instance “2481.” 
In reality there are a number of trunks available, as 2481, 
2482, 2483, etc. The thousands and hundreds digits are handled 
as usual by the first and second selectors. The tens impulses 
operate the vertical relay of the special connector, Fig. 88, 
and by means of the vertical magnet lift the wipers to the 
desired level. The rotary impulse pulls up the rotary relay, 
interrupter relay, and the private magnet, but the only result is 
the stepping of the side-switch over to the middle position. 
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Fig. 87. Schematic of Toll Connection in Dayton System. 

At 1 and 2 nothing of interest happens. At 3 the private 
wiper is connected to spring D of the private magnet. The 
units impulse, “one”, pulls up the vertical relay, which now 
grounds the rotary magnet and rotates the wipers onto the 
first line. The succeeding ground on the rotary line pulls up 
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the interrupter relay and the private magnet. This causes 
spring D of the private magnet to touch contact E, connect- 
ing the private magnet winding to the private wiper. If the 
first line is not busy, the private wiper will be on an open 
contact. But if busy it will be grounded, so that current will 
flow through the private magnet, holding it up. 

When the rotary relay falls back, it lets the interrupter re- 
lay do the same. Contact B of the latter now connects the 
rotary-interrupter, A, through contact C on the private magnet 
to the rotary magnet. The rotary magnet now pulls up, mov- 
ing the wipers onto the next line, the finger, F, holding the 
private magnet armature while the private wiper slips from 
one contact to the next. Having broken its own circuit, the 
rotary magnet falls back to catch a new tooth on the ratchet 
cylinder, and rotates again till a non-busy line is found. The 
non-busy private contact being open will allow the private 
magnet to fall back, snapping the side-switch into the third 
position. At lever 4 this cuts off the rotary magnet, stopping 
rotation. The rest need not be described, being the same as 
in the ordinary connector. 

If all the lines are busy, the wipers will be rotated to the 
first set of contacts beyond. These special local rotating con- 
nectors are in a group corresponding to their hundred and 
all their banks are multipled together. If on a certain level 
there are five lines to a certain subscriber, the sixth contacts 
are connected to the busy tone. The corresponding private 
contacts on each connector are disconnected, so that any 
number of wipers may stop at the same time on the sixth point 
and get the busy tone. 

The arrangement of connectors with regard to first selectors 
is given in Fig. 89. At the left is the outline of a first selector, 
showing only enough of the wiring and apparatus which will 
be described. It is one of 100 first selectors, each of which 
belongs to a subscriber and is used by him only for originat- 
ing calls. The banks are all multipled together. The private 
wires end in the group, but the vertical and rotary lead away 
to the second selectors, and are called trunks. 

At the right is the skeleton of a connector, one of ten, whose 
duty is to take all incoming calls to the hundred subscribers 
whose first selectors are at the left. From each first selector 
run three normal lines, private, vertical, and rotary, which 
are multipled to the banks of the ten connectors at the right. 
The vertical and rotary normals run from contacts on side- 
switch levers 2 and 1, so that when the subscriber makes a 
call they will be cut off and absolutely prevent interference. 
The private normal runs from the private wiper and shares its 
condition. Thus when the subscriber originates a call and 
has found a trunk to a second selector, side-switch 3 of the 
first selector slips onto its last contact, grounding the private 
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Fig. 88. Connector of the Local Rotating Type, Installed at 
Dayton. 


wiper. The private normal shares this ground, so that in all 
the connector banks the private contacts corresponding to 
this line will be grounded, thereby forming additional protec- 
tion from incoming calls. 

When a call is received by a subscriber it comes through 
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one of the connectors at the right. In making the connection, 
side-switch lever <3 rests on its middle contact to test the line 
and then slips onto the third point to get ground. Since it 
has found the line not busy, the side-switch lever 3 of the 
first selector will be in the normal position as shown in Fig. 89. 
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Fig. 89. Relation Between Connectors and First Selectors, Dayton. 


Hence the bridge cut-off relay will pull up, cutting battery 
off the vertical and rotary relays of the first selector. This 
clears the called line for ringing. 

(To be continued.) 
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Indians Like Telephones. 


A correspondent of the News of Dallas, Texas, writes 
from Clinton, Okla., regarding the use of telephones 
by Indians. He says: “Indians have but little or no use 
for the local boards, their calls being over the long distance. 
They do not put in a call for the individual. They do not 
ask for White Eagle at Canton, or Flying Cloud at Darling- 
ton. The call is for ‘Any Cheyenne.’ The same is true as 
to the Arapahos, any member of the tribe serves. 

“To illustrate, an Indian puts in a call for any member of 
his tribe at Canton, Darlington, Colony, Lawton or any 
point. It is up to the manager to go out on the street and 
pick up an Indian. Any one will do, so he is of the tribe 
asked for. He is put up to the telephone and the talk pro- 
ceeds. The talk being in Indian language, no one knows 
what it is about. 

“If an Indian, say in Clinton, wants to reach one of his 
people, say forty miles from Canton, or any other given 
point, he calls for one of his tribesmen, tells him the mes- 
sage he desires delivered and it is his business to deliver it, 
even though it requires a night trip and in a storm. 

“A little Indian baby died near Clinton last year and its 
mother desired that her relatives attend the funeral services. 
They lived out on the prairie northwest from Canton. The 
telephone was used and a member of the tribe directed to 
deliver the message to the poor mother’s relatives. It was 
delivered by a courier across the prairies and canyons and 
the relatives came in over the Orient next day. 

“Last summer, a call came to Clinton for a ‘Kiowa,’ that 
was a poser for the manager, Mr. Bayliss. 
found upon inquiry among the Cheyennes that there was 
one who had lived among the Kiowas and spoke the dialect. 
He was put up to the telephone and received the talk.” 


a 





Orchestra Uses Telephone. 


To aid in the maintenance of pitch and rhythm between 
an orchestra and trumpeters located behind the stage, the 
telephone was used by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
when it recently gave a concert in New York. A telephone 
was placed in the trumpeters’ quarters in the rear of the 
stage, the receiver being fitted with a large megaphone. 
In the same manner a megaphone was placed over the 
transmitter of another telephone located near the main 
orchestra, to'collect the sounds. By this arrangement per- 
fect pitch and rhythm were secured. 


However, he 
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LETTERS ON PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 


Changing of Relay Battery Feeders. 

There are times when additions or alterations in tele- 
phone exchange construction necessitate the continuance 
of service while the changes are being made. This, of 
course, means to the electrician that changes must be made 
without breaking the flow of current through vital portions 
of the exchange circuits. : 

The following incident illustrates one of the many diffi- 
cult situations which obtain in practical work. A _ small 
power panel was installed at one end of the terminal room, 
near the main power switchboard, when the original plant 
was built. But the rush of business soon exhausted the 
capacity of the small panel and means had to be devised 
for safely distributing battery to the new relay bays already 
in place. A new panel of sufficiently large size was ac- 
cordingly purchased, in order to accommodate all of the 
circuits, and set up in place near the small panel. All 
relay battery was to be fed from this new panel, and in- 
cluded the circuits of the old panel as well as the circuits 
of the new relay bays. The old panel was reserved for 
ringing circuits which ran direct to the switchboard. One 
ringing circuit served three positions, or one section. The 
bus bars of the new panel were first connected to battery, 
through wires running in conduit to the main power switch- 
board bus bars, and then the relay feed-wire cut-over was 
commenced. 

As the majority of the circuits were steadily in use on 
the old panel, means had to be devised to switch the wires 
from the old panel over to the new panel without inter- 
rupting the service on any of the bays. In order to ac- 
complish this work, an extra pair of wires was run from 
the bus bars of the old panel and connected to the lugs 
of the fuse rack at the bottom of the relay bay which was 
to be cut-over. The original wires belonging to that bay 
were then detached from the small panel and transferred 
to the new panel board in proper rotation; the fuses being 
put in as soon as the wires were soldered fast. Then the 
extra jumpers which temporarily fed battery to the bay 
from the old board were removed, and attached to the lugs 
of the next bay in order and the feed wires were again 
transferred to the new board terminals. The fuses were 
put in, and the operation repeated with the next bay, and 
so on throughout the job. In this way service was con- 
cut over to the new panel. When all the wires were in 
tinued without a hitch, and twenty bays were successfully 
place on the new board they were brought out in form 
and laced up, thus giving the job a finished and workman- 
like appearance. The work extended over a period of about 
two weeks, and no complaints were received on account 
of its being done. 


Minneapolis, Minn. A. M. Severson. 


Old Lightning Rod Used for Grounding. 
| wish to offer a suggestion regarding ground rods which 
I trust will be of service to exchange managers, especially 
in the small towns and rural districts. The galvanized pipe 
is doubtless one of the best devices, but the cost is some- 





times almost prohibitive. 

I had around the place quite a lot of discarded steel 
lightning rod of the spiral kind which was well galvanized. 
We had had some trouble in getting a good ground at the 
central office so the idea struck me to try a piece of the 
rod. By digging out a shovelful or two of earth, and 
then pouring in a pail of water I drove one of the rods 13 
feet in moderately hard clay, with a hand axe. I secured 
my ground wire to the top of the rod with an ordinary 
ground clamp. 

After a few experiments with rods of this kind I got 
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up all the old rodding I could find, and now use nothing 
else. There is usually plenty of it to be found around 
houses that have been remodeled and it can be had for the 
asking as it is generally considered worthless. I have the 
blacksmith cut it into 5 or 6 foot lengths and sharpen one 
end, then drill a small hole just above the sharpened point. 
By cutting a piece of wire a little over twice the length 
of the rod, and passing it through the hole the wire may be 
brought up the rod around the spirals and bound with an- 
other small piece of galvanized wire a few inches from the 
top until the rod is driven. The wire should be passed 
half way through the drilled-hole and both ends brought 
upward, so that the entire length of the wire is exposed 
to the earth. The size of the drilled hole may also be 
regulated so that the wire will make good contact with 
the rod at this point; it would be better practice to have it 
soldered to the rod. 

When the rod is driven it goes down with a twisting 
motion, caused by the spiral shape. I have never yet failed 
to get one driven its full length into the ground, although 
we encounter many kinds of earth. 

The diameter of rodding of this kind is usually about 5% 
inch over all, but the shape of it gives more surface ex- 
posed to contact with earth than with a round pipe or 
rod much larger. 

Bowdon, Georgia. S. W. Little, 

Manager, the Bowdon Telephone Exchange. 
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Wire Broken Behind Test Connector. 

In testing out a circuit I found it to be open beyond the 
first subscriber, and as I had previously repaired two other 
circuits that had broken this same day, owing to a sudden 
change to a low temperature, I expected to locate the 
trouble very easily by finding the line wire down at some 
point between the first and second subscriber. I traveled 
beyond the second subscriber a distance of about a mile, 
but found no line down. At this point I tried to get the 
office, but I found none of the parties could get the office 
beyond the first subscriber. and I turned back to look it 
over more carefully. I found that the second subscriber’s 
drop, which was of insulated iron No. 12 iron wire, was 
wrapped around the insulator a few times, and held the line 
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Diagram of an Unusual Break in a Telephone Line. 


up one way, and the tie held it up the other way, as shown 
in the diagram. The wire had broken between the test 
clamp and tie wire. No slack was noticeable at all in the 
line, and the line was up in good shape. 


Helmar, II. George O’Brien. 


Extracting P. B. X. Lamps. 
The problem of changing a burnt-out lamp on a P. B. X. 
board out in the district used to be a hard one for me. Of 
course, I had no lamp extracter with me. I had tried every- 





thing with poor or no results, until I hit upon the plan of 
using two large Spencerian pen points on opposite sides 
They work like magic. * 

L. A. Bartholomew, Jr. 


of the lamp. 
Chicago. 








The Telephone in the Courts 


Conducted by A. H. McMillan 


Doing Interstate Business Over Leased Line. 

I am engaged in the telephone business in this county, the 
company not being incorporated, but it being all in my name. 
My county franchise was granted under an Act approved March 
22, 1905, a copy of the first section of which I am enclosing. 
March 1, 1906, I entered into a contract with a power com- 
pany, leasing all their telephone lines in the State of California 
for a period of ten years, and in the use of this line we are 
each day carrying on an interstate business. 

Now the question on which I need advice is this: Can I, by 
virtue of the interstate business I am carrying over the power 
company’s line, claim the exception under the provision of the 
Act above mentioned. If I can do so, it would seem to me that 
I would not need to apply for a new franchise to allow me to 
now work after April 21, 1909, made necessary from the fact 
that the Act above referred to says that the work under the 
franchise must be completed within three years from the grant- 
ing thereof, and also that after the period of five years have 
elapsed, I would not be required to pay the 2%% gross income 
tax that the Act also requires. 

As I am situated, I do not own the interstate line and simply 
have it leased to the boundry line of the state. The Southern 
Nevada Telephone and Telegraph Company have leased it from 
the state line to its various terminals in the State of Nevada. 
Besides the principal reasons which I have stated above, there 
are a number of minor reasons which would make the non- 
necessity of a franchise desirable. 

If you do not consider that I would come under the exemp- 
tion of the above stated Act in operation over the leased line, 
would be building of a short line on the state line, from a point 
on one side to one on the other, fiulfill the conditions? 

The case of the city of Pomona vs. Pacific Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company mentioned in the Article on page 239 of the 
September 12, 1908, issue of TELEPHONY bears on this subject, 
but it would seem to me that their case and mine are hardly 
parallel inasmuch as our business consists of bona fide messages 
amounting to about $40 per month, while theirs was largely, if 
not entirely, ‘‘repeats.”’ 


The section above mentioned is as follows: 


“Section 1. Every franchise or privilege to erect or lay tele- 
graph or telephone wires, to construct or operate street or inter- 
urban railroads upon any public street or highway, to lay gas 
pipes for the purpose of carrying gas for heat and power, to 
erect poles or wires for transmitting electric heat and power 
along or upon any public street or highway, or to exercise any 
other privilege whatever hereafter proposed to be granted by 
boards of supervisors, boards of trustees, or common councils, 
or other governing or legislative bodies of any county, city or 
town within this state, except steam railroads and except tele- 
graph or telephone lines doing an interstate business, and re- 
newals of franchises for piers, chutes or wharves, shall be granted 
upon the conditions in this Act provided, and not otherwise.” 


The clause upon which you apparently base your right to 
exemption is “except telegraph and telephone lines doing inter- 
state business.” You do not say under what name you operate 
the leased line, or whether you operate the leased line and the 
line you have a franchise to build together as integral parts 
of the same telephone system or not. This latter question, 
we consider very important in the case. If the leased line 
and your local line are to be operated together as parts of the 
same system and not merely as connecting lines or by the same 
person, then your claim to the exception in the Act is good. 
If, however, you are operating the two lines independently of 
each other and simply connecting from one to the other, you 
would not be entitled to the exemption for your local line 
simply because you owned another line that was doing an in- 
terstate business. If it is, you are excepted from the pro- 
vision of the Act; if it is not, you are included in the Act. 
The fact that you own one part of your line and lease an- 
other part would not deprive you of the benefit of the exemp- 
tion if your line was operated under one and the same name, 
the same management and was for all intents and purposes 
the same system. If this is the case, your local line is prop- 
erly considered as doing an interstate business ; otherwise not. 

The case of Pomona vs. Sunset Telegraph and Telephone 
Company alluded to in your letter is certainly not parallel. 
Their interstate telephone business was merely incidental to 
their telegraph business, while with you the telephone business 
is the sole business of the line. 


It would seem that the building of a line across the state 
boundary would fulfill the conditions required by the Act in 
question, provided such line was an integral part of your 
local system. ° 





Connection With Rural Exchange. 

We have several rural lines connected to our exchange which 
are owned by the farmers, we taking up their lines at the city lim- 
its and charging them a certain rate for exchange with our local 
exchange, and giving them free exchange with the other exchanges 
in the county with which we have free exchange. A line which 
has been connected with, and is a part of a mutual exchange at 
a neighboring town, has refused to pay an assessment of its ex- 
change company, has withdrawn from the mutual company, and 
intends to extend its line to our city limits and connect with our 
exchange. The mutual exchange which it is leaving, with which 
we have free exchange, has notified us that it will not allow any 
one on this line to talk through its switchboard, but is willing to 
continue to accept calls from any of our other patrons. The farm- 
ers on the line demand the same exchange which we give to our 
other patrons. 

We have notified the mutual exchange company that we will 
terminate the free exchange if it will not accept calls from all our 
patrons. Now we do not care for losing the free exchange, as we 
think the more of it we get rid of the better off we are, but for, 
our information and future guidance would like to know, if we 
had not wanted to lose the free exchange, could we have refused 
to let them connect except with the understanding that they were 
not to have free exchange with the mutual company while all 
our other patrons have it? There has never been a division of 
territory between the companies, but in case there was and a 
number of farmers inside the other company’s territory should 
build a line to our city limits and demand service, could we refuse 
them? 

We have not had legal advice on the subject, but we have un- 
derstood that so long aS a man or company complied with our 
general rules we could not refuse service. 

So long as an individual or a company complies with 
your general rules, you are bound to give service. How- 
ever, the giving of service extends only to installation of a 
telephone and the connection of it with your line. We do 
not understand that you are obliged to connect your line 
or any other line on your exchange with any other ex- 
change, unless there is a statute in the state of Missouri 
requiring telephone companies to connect with each other, 
and this we do not believe is the case. 
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When a Pole is a Nuisance. 

At Monroe, Wisconsin, the Circuit Court has held that 
a pole maintained by the Monroe Telephone Company con- 
stituted a nuisance because it obstructed the free and un- 
impeded use of an alley. The situation of the pole was 
such as to make it almost impossible to drive into the 
alley from the east without driving considerably to the 
right and west and back again. The common council gave 
an order to the company to remove the pole. No report 
was made to the council after the order was served. The 
company stood willing to move the pole but waited in 
hope of securnig a hearing, and expected that if the pole 
was removed by the city, it would be done under the direc- 
tion and by resolution of the council. But the pole was 
cut down without the council or the majority of the street 
committee having knowledge of the act. The company 
brought suit for damages against the persons who removed 
the pole. The court decided that the company was a 
trespasser in setting the pole in the first place, because it 
did not apply to the council and obtain its permission, and 
that therefore the removal of the pole summarily was 
justified. The company contended that the pole was re- 
moved by parties who had no legal authority from either 
the city council or street committee, but upon this point, 
the judge did not pass. The case will undoubtedly be ap- 





pealed to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin. 
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Practical Questions and Answers 


Magnetizing Compass Needle. 


In experimenting with a common compass, such as is carried by 
woodsmen, we have reversed the poles of the needle by use of a 
magnet taken from a telephone generator, or by use of an induc- 
tion coil, also taken from a telephone, and battery (dry cell. The 
compass (needle) is enclosed in a metal watch case style of case, 
seemingly non-magnetic. We do not understand how it was done, 
nor can we by reversing all the actions taken change it back. We 
did not open the compass nor make any actual contact with the 
needle, which is balanced on the usual glass or jewel. 

What must be done to reverse the poles and explain the reason? 


To reverse the polarity of the needle it is necessary to expose 
it to a strong magnetic field which flows in the right direction. 
































Fig. 1. 


This may be done if you have access to a dynamo or other pow- 
erful electromagnet. It may be that the steel magnet of the 
telephone generator may be strong enough to do the work. The 
operation is as follows: 

Since the needle is reversed, its north pole now points south. 
Hold the compass over the poles of the magnetizing field, Fig. 
1, high up, A, and note the deflection. The north pole of the 
needle will point toward one of the poles, N, of the magnet, 


N S. If you can remove the needle from the case, do so and 
lay the needle across the poles with its north pole on § of the 
magnet. This will magnetize it correctly. If you cannot re- 
move the needle from the case, you will have to block it in one 
position by the damper or otherwise. Then place the case 
across the poles so that the north pole of the needle will be 
on the south (S) pole of the magnet. 

The Reason.—Unlike poles attract, while like poles repel. 
Since your needle is reversed, its north pole is really a south 
pole. Hence when you bring it near the large magnet, the 
north (supposed) pole of the needle is attracted toward the 
north pole of the magnet. In magnetizing a piece of iron or 
steel, the magnet induces unlike polarities. Hence, by placing 
the (supposed) north pole of the needle on the south pole of the 
magnet, the latter will induce a real north pole in that end of 
the needle, and magnetize it thus. 
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Resistance of Water. 


I have recently read in two encyclopedias that water is a non- 
eonductor of electricity. If such is the case, why is it so im- 
portant that telephone ground rods reach moist dirt? I had re- 
cently occasion to pull up the ground rod while another person 
was conversing. When he discovered it, I simply stuck the rod 
back into the ground three or four inches. The dirt at the place 
was rather loose and full of stones, so I did not get it in con- 
tact with solid dirt. But the telephone worked all right again 
as soon as the rod came the least bit in contact with the 
ground. 


Pure water is not a conductor. But the presence of the 
least bit of almost anything dissolved in it will make it a 
pretty good conductor. To get really pure water you would 
have to distill it in a vacuum very carefully, and not let it 
come in contact with anything which will dissolve in it. Also, 
dry salts of most all kinds are very poor conductors, but when 
wet or dissolved in water become good conductors. It is 
hard to find absolutely dry dirt, and the little water it con- 
tains is enough to give some conductivity. A good local bat- 
tery telephone will talk fairly well through a very high resist- 
ance. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE CONVENTIONS 


Iowa, Des Moines, March 9, 10, 11; Kansas, Topeka, March 16, 17, 18; Ohio, Columbus, March 18, 19; 
Michigan, Saginaw, March 23, 24; Missouri, Jefferson City, May 19, 20 








Louisiana Work in Wood Preservation Has Good Results. 

A co-operative agreement between the U. S. Forest Service 
and the North Louisiana Telephone Company for the inves- 
tigation of economic methods for the preservation from decay 
of loblolly pine telephone poles has recently been carried out 
with gratifying results. The object of the government was 
to demonstrate that a creosote treatment could be applied 
successfully and at a low cost to lobololly pine poles. Such 
success was obtained that a company has been incorporated 
under the name of the Louisiana Creosoting Company, which 
will operate commercially the plant designed by the Forest 
Service. 

The treating plant, which has been in operation since the 
latter part of October last, is of the “non-pressure,” or “open 
tank” type. The installment of this style of plant costs much 
less than a plant of the “pressure” type, which is the ordi- 
nary type of plant for commercial purposes throughout the 


country. The open-tank” system depends fundamentally 
upon the immersion of timber first in a hot bath of the pre- 
servative, followed by a rapid change to a cold bath. This 
method does away with the installment of high pressure and 
vacuum pumps and a treating cylinder of massive construc- 
tion to withstand a high internal pressure, which are necessi- 
tated by a plant of the pressure type. It is usual, however, 
to install a treating cylinder of light construction where any 
great quantity of material is to be treated, since the cost of 
handling the material and loss of preservative through volatili-- 
zation during the hot bath is in this way reduced to a minimum. 
Extensive experiments carried on by the Forest Service in 
recent years have shown that the “open-tank” system is ad- 
mirably adapted to the treatment of certain classes of timber, 
and especially so as regards loblolly pine. 

The plant used in the experiment with the North Louisiana 
Telephone Company is equipped with a horizontal treating cylin- 
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der 50 feet long and 6 feet in diameter. It was designed by 
the Forest Service, whose representative also supervised the 
construction and operated the plant for several months. Dur- 
ing this period 3,000 poles, 2,500 cross-arms, and 500 ties were 
treated, an amount sufficient to determine the most economical 
methods of treating these classes of material. The Forest 
Service therefore withdrew from the co-operation, and the 
plant is now being successfully operated by the owners. 
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Proposed Indiana Legislation. 


House Bill 273, introduced by Representative Wells, of Allen 
‘County, Indiana, ostensibly, as he explained to the house, to 
enable two telephone companies in his county to consolidate 
for economical purposes, has aroused considerable speculation 
as to the advisability of the measure. The provisions of the 
bill permit any telephone company to absorb, acquire by lease, 
purchase or otherwise secure control of any other company, 
property and franchises. The bill slipped through the house 
and has been transferred to the senate for conference or rejec- 
tion. The bill is now being regarded with misgiving lest it 
open the doors to all kinds of- deals, combinations and mergers 
calculated to destroy competition, and ultimately create a 
monopoly of the telephone business akin to the monopoly of 
the Bell company years ago. 

In commenting on the bill its opponents say that under its 
provisions any telephone company would be empowered to ob- 
tain control or ownership of any one or more competing lines 
without restriction. Some assert that the Bell telephone com- 
pany would rejoice in the right it would afford it to wipe out 
every vestige of competition in its territory, and dictate and 
fix rates and conduct things to suit its managers under its 
liberal and alleged perpetual franchise in Indiana. With such 
a law written in the statute, the critics claim, it would not be 
long until the entire telephone business of Indiana would be in 
the hands of a combine or syndicate under one management. 
Under the present anti-trust law, no such combination in re- 
straint of trade can be formed, but under the bill in question 
the desired merger or combination would be legalized. 

On the other hand some Independent telephone men, who are 
actually engaged in operating telephone systems do not re- 
gard the provisions of the bill as dangerous, and the officials 
of the Indiana Independent Telephone Association endorse the 
measure and assert that it would clarify the present law and 
place the Independent companies on a more equal footing with 
the Bell company. 

The Independents point out that the Central Union Tele- 
phone Company, a foreign corporation, is admitted to the state 
under a charter permitting it to acquire other telephone prop- 
erties. The Indiana statute relating to telephone companies 
organized thereunder, does not empower them, as such com- 
panies to hold stock in another company, but the individual 
stockholders thereof can sell their stock to the Bell company 
or to whomsoever they please. For this reason it is asserted 
that the Indiana Independent telephone corporations, organized 
under the present statute, cannot cope with the Central Union 
when it comes to the purchasing of stock of an Indiana tele- 
phone company. 

This bill, which seems to have been instigated by the In- 
dependents, will, it is claimed, give the Independents the same 
right in these matters enjoyed by the Bell people, and will not 
enlarge or abridge the rights of the Bell company in the state. 

In the mater of competition the Independent association offi- 
cers assert that the rights granted under the bill will not de- 
stroy competition, but afford an arrangement under which com- 
petition can be made more effective. They say Indiana Inde- 


pendents are not operating in competition with one another. It 
is pointed out that a strong Independent company is operating, 
as a rule, in the county seats, with numerous smaller Inde- 
pendent companies operating throughout the county, exchang- 
ing service with one another under contract. It is evident that 
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there is a present demand for a unit county service. This can 
be given by a unification of these companies in each county 
under one management. At present it is doubtful if the statute 
will permit one Independent company to buy the property of 
another, while no such restriction obtains against the Bell com- 
pany and it has exercised its right in this particular by purchas- 
ing telephone property in several places. 

It is stated that there are 453 Independent telephone com- 
panies in Indiana—one county having thirty, other counties 
less. It is insisted that if it were possible to merge into one 
county system these thirty companies in the one county, or a 
lesser number in any of the other counties, it would not only 
be much better for the telephone users, but for the more eco- 
nomical management of the business, since the services of a 
number of managers and officials would be dispensed with. 
It is further claimed that the bill does not establish a new 
precedent, since the interurban railway companies have a right 
to, and do, combine and consolidate their properties for better 
and more economical operation. The Independent telephone 
men say they are only seeking a similar right in relation to 
their properties—a right absolutely necessary for a more per- 
fect service and the strengthening of the system to withstand 
more effectively the encroachment by the Bell company in ter- 
ritory where the Independents are more susceptible to overtures. 
Before permitting the bill to pass the Independents should make 
sure that it absolutely prohibits combinations which will enable 
the Bell company to acquire an advantage it does not now 
possess. . 
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Jamestown, New York, Considering Municipal Ownership 
of Telephones. 


Jamestown, New York, may be the first city in the 
United States to own and operate a municipal telephone 
plant. When the Home Telephone Company secured a 
franchise to establish and operate a plant there, provision 
was made that the city should have the right to purchase 
the plant at any time under certain conditions. Recently 
the company asked permission to advance its rates for 
service above the franchise price. The council declined to 
grant the request. The company claims it is losing money 
and declines to increase the number of telephones now in 
use. Mayor Carlson recently recommended that appraisers 
be employed to estimate the value of the plant with a view 
to municipal purchase and operation. The council con- 
curred and representatives of the American Appraisal Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, have begun the work of appraisal. 
When it reports the purchase may be consummated, as 
there is said to be considerable local sentiment in favor 
of the proposition. 
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Rate Controversy in Jacksonville, Florida. 


After eliminating a certain condition which threatened 
competition, the Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph 
Company announced a “readjustment” of rates in Jackson- 
ville, Florida. Newspapers, which received considerable 
advertising matter about this time, were very quiet; but 
now a storm has broken out in another quarter. On Jan- 
uary 25, after hearing arguments for and against the 
measure, the council, by unanimous vote present, passed 
an ordinance regulating and fixing maximum rates to be 
charged by the telephone companies using the streets of 
the city and prescribing a penalty for the violation thereof. 

Mr. Hoxsey, auditor of the Southern Bell, in a talk 
before the council, is reported to have said that his com- 
pany had comparatively few telephones in service to the 
thousand population in this city. Forty-nine per cent of 
the telephones in use were in residences. He also stated 
that the company had been unable to get a 2% per cent 
dividend for its stockholders here and that the company 
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had planned the expenditure of $73,000 for improvements, 
despite the poor investment. . 

In a further statement from Mr. Hoxsey it was shown 
that the net profit per annum for the three years was 2.6 
per cent on the investment. He pointed out the fact that 
the depreciation of property had been placed at only 7 
per cent, and that this was small considering the ravages 
of the salt atmosphere. 

The ordinance passed fixes the following rate limits: 

Individual line telephone, business, $4; residence, $2. 

The telephone company announced to the council that it 
believed its action to be illegal, and on January 29 served 
notice of its intention to procure an injunction against the 
enforcement of the measure. 


~~ 


Ohio Public Utilities Bill Likely to Fail. 


By a vote of 60 to 49 the House of Representatives of the 
Ohio General Assembly referred the public utilities bill to the 
taaxtion committee where those who voted for such reference 
believe it will be finally killed. At least the friends of the 
measure which has been pending in the house for several weeks 
and was reported favorably by the codes committee believe 
that it has been put to sleep. 

The bill, besides including a drastic taxation feature, con- 
tained the provisions for a public utilities commission, to have 
practically full power over all public service corporations as 
to regulation and rate fixing. It provided for an uniform sys- 
tem of bookkeeping, taking of testimony under oath, and other 
powers commonly delegated to commissions having the regu- 
lation of corporations. 

The bill was opposed by telephone men throughout the state 
as well as other corporations. It was considered entirely too 
drastic for such a conservative state as Ohio. 
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City of Jacksonville Not Allowed to Regulate Telephone 
Rates. 


On Feb. 1 Judge Call granted, on application of the South- 
ern Bell Telegraph & Telephone Co., a temporary injunction 
restraining the city of Jacksonville, Fla., from enforcing the 
provisions of the council ordinance limiting telephone rates. 
The company filed bonds in the sum of $10,000 pending the 
final settlement of the question. 
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Proposed Michigan Telephone Legislation. 


As usual, the Michigan legislature, in the present session, 
is again after the telegraph and telephone companies. The 
first bill to be introduced is that of Senator Fairbanks, 
which makes the usual proposal to tax telegraph and tele- 
phone companies operating in the state on an ad valorem 
basis, instead of having the assessments made on the earn- 
ings as at present. 

Representative Haviland, of the House, has tossed into 
the hopper a bill which proposes to fix the rates of toll to 
be charged by telephone companies. The bill proposes a 
minimum of 10 cents for the first ten miles, and one-fourth 
of one cent per mile for additional distances, to be com-: 
puted by the shortest route. The present rates of the Inde- 
pendent companies are two-thirds of a cent per mile for 
calls over 100 miles, with a sliding scale of charges for 
shorter distances, being one-half cent per mile for 68 miles. 

In addition, a clause has been tacked on preventing tele- 
phone rates from being increased over amounts named in 
existing contracts. 

The Baker bill, introduced in the house, is perhaps at- 
tracting the most attention, as it provides among other 
things for interchange of traffic between the Independent 
companies and the Bell company, making such interchange 
compulsory. Mr. Baker, however, seems to be about the 
Other provisions of 


only ardent supporter of this measure. 
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his bill are that telephone companies shall be made common 
carriers, and placed under the supervision of the railroad 
commission, the commission to have the power to fix rates, 
etc. 

The Independent telephone men of the state, however, 
are awake to the situation, and will do everything neces- 
sary to present the companies’ side of the argument. A 
meeting of the executive committee of the Michigan Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was held in Lansing last 
week, while the legislature was in session, to take up legis- 
lative matters and to arrange dates and program for the 
next meeting of the Michigan Telephone Association. The 
principal action taken relative to legislative matters was to 
confer with the committee on taxation of the senate, to 
which has been referred the Fairbanks. bill providing for 
ad valorem taxation, and the committee readily agreed to 
hold the matter in abeyance until the companies could sub- 
mit their side of the question by briefs and promised to con- 
sider them carefully. 

The next annual meeting of the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Association, so it was decided at the meeting, will be 
held at Saginaw on March 24th and 25th. The program 
is being arranged and will be ready for distribution in a 
few days. 

. a ‘ 
February Meeting of the Pittsburg Section American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

The regular February meeting of the Pittsburg Section, A. 
I. E. E.,, was held at Carnegie Institute on February 9, 1909, 
Mr. W. Edgar Reed, chairman, presiding. The usual dinner 
preceeding the meeting was held at the University Club. 

Mr. L. F. Howard, of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, presented an original paper entitled “Railway Signaling,” 
which was illustrated by means of lantern slides. 

Invitations were issued to leading representatives of the 
railway systems in and about Pittsburg. The subject of ap- 
plication of electric signaling to both steam and electric rail- 
way systems was considered. The discussion was participated 
in by Messrs. T. H. Patenall and A. G. Wilson, of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company; Mr. I. S. Raymer, signal engineer 
of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie Railroad; Messrs. A. W. Copley 
and H. L. Kirker, of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, and Mr. Wm. Hoopes, of the Aluminum 
Company of America. 

The next meeting is to be held on the second Tuesday in 
March and will deal with the application of electricity to steam 
railway systems. 








An Opinion on Municipal Ownership of Telephones. 


In a recent editorial the Jersey City, N. J., Journal says: 

“Municipal ownership may be all right, but municipal 
operation is generally an expensive failure. There are many 
reasons for this, but the main one is that men do more 
work fer a private employer than for a municipality. They 
are more obliging as a rule, because complaint to a private 
owner is more direct and more effective than complaint 
to a public official, who may need the service of the 
offender in some other direction. The question of municipal 
ownership as distinct from operation is a question of ex- 
pense. In all public utilities where electric power is used 
plants become obsolete quickly and must be replaced at 
large expense. When this is necessary a private corpora- 
tion bonds its assets for more money, thus adding to its 
fixed charges. This distributes the cost over a large num- 
ber of contributors, and for a long term of years. The 
municipality runs the old plant longer, thus providing poor- 
er service, and then adds to the public burden either by a 
special item in the tax budget or for an issue of bonds. 
The net result is the same, with the addition of inefficient 
service on the part of the municipality operated plant. 
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“One of the latest object lessons in this direction has 
been furnished by Manitoba. There the agitators went to 
and fro seeking whom they might fool, telling of the im- 
mense profits made by the telephone monopoly and insist- 
ing that rates would be lowered and the service improved 
if the Province owned the telephones. The company man- 
agers and stockholders licked their lips but made no re- 
marks. Later the service passed into public ownership and 
added $4,200,000 to the bonded debt. The plant was not 
kept up; the employees working for the government were 
less careful; the service depreciated and rates were raised 
to pay for repairs. The net result of ‘the step in advance’ 
has been a very substantial debt with robust interest de- 
mands, a wornout or wearing out plant, poor service and 
higher rates. Surely those who still favor municipal own- 
ership and operation will take a look along the lines of 
expense wreckage before urging any other municipality to 
add to its burdens.” 
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National Telephone Company Makes New Connections 
Near Washington, Pa. 


Last week, at a conference held at Washington, Pa., a 
number of rural telephone companies made arrangements 
to connect with the National Telephone Company (Inde- 
pendent). A number of these companies will discontinue 
the Bell connections, which they have hitherto used. 

Among the companies included in this agreement are: 
Simpson Store Company with over 50 telephones; Beulah 
Company with over 40 telephones; Burnsville Company 
with over 125 telephones; Graysville Company with over 
100 telephones. 
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Michigan Convention Program. 


The program of the meeting of the Michigan Independent 
Telephone Association at Saginaw, March. 24 and 25, contem- 
plates many valuable discussions. The program committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Melchers, Bromley and Vivian, have 
finally prepared the program, and are busy at work on the 
social and entertainment features, which promise to be some- 
thing novel in the way of advertising the Independent tele- 
phone business. 

The meeting will be called to order at 1:30 p. m. Wednes- 
day, when the president will give his address and the report 
of the officers will be made, followed by roll call. 

The following subjects will be treated: 

“Advertising Long Distance Business,’ by L. L. Conn, sec- 
retary, Union Telephone Company, Alma, Mich. 

“The Relation of the Small Telephone Company to the 
Large,” by S. E. Fisher, assistant to the general manager, 
Interstate Long Distance Telephone Company, Detroit. 

“Coupons—Their Necessity, and How They Can Be Handled 
Equitably,” by F. M. Howard, general manager, Southern 
Michigan Telephone Company, Burr Oak, Mich. 

“A Study of Long Distance Traffic,” by C. E. Smith, man- 
ager, Citizens’ Telephone Company, Cadillac, Mich. 

“Telephone Accounting,” J. J. Speed, general manager, Val- 
ley Home Telephone Company, Saginaw, Mich. 

“Telephone Legislation,” A. H. McMillan, legal editor of 
TELEPHONY. 

“How the Association Can Be Strengthened and Made 
More Valuable,” by William Robinson, general manager, Citi- 
zens’ Telephone Company, Muskegon, Mich. 

For the evening program, the committee proposes to take 
the greatest possible advantage of the city’s fine auditorium, 
which has a seating capacity of 7,000. The day sessions will 


be held in a smaller auditorium which is a part of the main 
hall, but in the evening it is planned to fill the hall to ca- 
pacity, and invitations will be sent to people who are likely 
to be interested in any way in Independent telephony. 

The evening session will be opened by the address of wel- 
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come by the mayor, Hon. Geo. W. Stewart, Response will be 
made for the Association by Hon. E. B. Fisher. For the re- 
mainder of the program, a double male quartette has been 
engaged as well as vaudeville acts from the local Bijou, etc. 

The large space around the sides of the buildings will be 
taken by the manufacturers of all sorts of telephone equip- 
ment. A feature which Secretary Vivian is working on now 
is the official program, which will contain cuts of all the 
Independent exchanges in Michigan, prominent telephone men, 
etc. Every important exchange in the State will be repre- 
sented at the convention. 
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Improvements in the Woodbine Telephone Company. 

The Woodbine Telephone Company, operating in Harri- 
son county, Iowa, has been conducting a series of well- 
planned improvements under the efficient management of 
H. A. Kinney, the manager. The company has three ex- 
changes, at Logan, Woodbine and Dunlap, respectively, 
which have enjoyed a steady and uninterrupted growth for 
the past twelve years, during which H. A. Kinney, M. A. 
Reed, G. H. Kibler and S. B. Kibler have been the leading 
spirits. They own their own metallic toll lines connecting 
with surrounding local companies, part of which are cop- 
per. They have under way and expect soon to complete a 
new copper toll line to Omaha, Neb., which is about 25 
miles from Logan, and with which considerable business is 
transacted. The Logan exchange is believed to have a 
greater number of subscribers than any other town of its 
size in the state. The population numbers about 1,500 and 
there are 904 subscribers on the board, part of which are 
rural. Logan is the county seat of Harrison county. A 
pressed brick office building has been purchased for an ex- 
change building. It will be raised about four feet and a 
concrete basement constructed underneath to give better 
facilities for storage and workshops. 

At Woodbine the company will construct a fireproof ex- 
change building as soon as spring opens. Considerable 
cable will also be put underground next summer, and a 
large amount of other rebuilding done. 

Prof. H. A. Kinney, the manager, has been in the tele- 
phone business for years and is one of the best-known men 
in telephone and educational circles in western Iowa. 
Thoroughness is one of his leading characteristics, and he 
has stood among the foremost in the movement for good 
service at reasonable rates. 

It is expected that a new copper toll line will be con- 
structed from Denison to Carroll, Iowa, in the spring, thus 
filling the only gap between Omaha and Fort Dodge. It 
will also form a new line between Omaha and Des Moines. 
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Telephone in Safe Deposit Vault. 

In order that patrons of a safe deposit company may not 
subject valuable securities to the risk of removing them from 
the steel vaults, even for a consultation at a directors’ meet- 
ing, a telephone has been installed inside the armor-proof 
structure in the cellar of a New York skyscraper. 

An instrument on a desk in a sealed “coupon room” 
permits a conference by wire with as much facility as though 
the consultants were facing each other across the same table, 
and the valuables do not have to leave the guarded steel 
compartment for a second. 

Since the installation of the telephone, says the New York 
Evening Post these conferences have become so popular that 
more space has had to be made for coupon and conference 
rooms. Women patrons especially prefer to consult their 
bankers, brokers, or lawyers from the vaults by telephone 
rather than to take their securities into the street. 

This is the first instance of wires having been brought 
through the Harveyized steel into a safe deposit vault for such 
purposes, and the company establishing the innovation is one 
of the oldest and most conservative in the business. 
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Public Disapproval of Physical Connection. 

In Salt Lake City, Utah, people generally believe that the 
Independent telephone company, although nominally Inde- 
pendent still, is operated under the advice of the Bell com- 
pany. Merging of the two corporations is contrary to law, 
and a semblance of competition is kept up. A few days ago 


the Tribune, a leading newspaper 
of the city, raised the question of 
connecting the two systems. The 
results of the ensuing discussion 
among leading business men were, 
on the whole, unfavorable to a 
“unified service.” Following are 
abstracts of editorial matter and 
several interviews published in the 
Tribune of January 30 and 31: 
“Practically all of the parties in- 
terviewed, while they express a 
feeling that the advantage of being 
able to connect with both systems 
over the either would 
be of great advantages, yet they 
point out that the companies could 
hardly be expected to maintain 
the service at the same rates, and 
that there might consequently be 
a raise in rates which would 
more than counterbalance the 
added advantages of practically 
double service.” 
Waldemar Van 
for the owners of 


lines of 


Cott, attorney 


the Independent Telephone 
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Company : 
“Granting that a connection could be established between the 
two exchanges in a way that would permit subscribers on both 
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systems to call the subscribers of the other, such a thing would 
be nothing short of confiscation of property. This does not 
mean that either company would eventually absorb the other, 
or that there would be a falling off in the number of sub- 
scribers of either company to the advantage of the other, but 
any scheme which placed the subscribers of one company’ in 
connection with the subscribers of the other without adequate 
compensation would be practically a seizure of property and 
probaly contrary to law. 

“The present laws of the state prevent any consolidation 
of interests and compel the maintenance of separate exchanges. 
This means a certain expense which would be practically 
doubled if an attempt were made to handle all lines in the city 
through either exchange. In other words, the companies would 
be compelled to maintain two exchanges, each with double 
the capacity of the present exchange, and to do that without 
any increase in cost to the subscribers. Such a thing would 
be unthinkable, even if it were possible to bring about a com- 
munity of interests that would permit such a thing.” 

Ex. Governor Heber M. Wells, manager of the Utah Sav- 
ings and Trust Company: “Of course, it would be a tremendous 
advantage to the subscribers of both companies to have the 
number of lines increased without expense. I am inclined to 
think that if it could be accomplished without an added ex- 
pense to the subscribers it would be an excellent thing.” (Note 
that Governor Wells lays emphasis on “without expense’’.) 

F. W. Little, of the firm of Little & Little: “If there was 
no raise in the price of service, such a scheme of connecting 
the exchanges of the companies would be of great advantage 
to the people of the city. 

“IT am now certain, however, that such a scheme would not 
be followed immediately by a raise in rates on account of 
the added efficiency of both systems. There is the possibility 
of confusion to consider and the added time required to make 
the additional connections, so that possibly there would be 
little advantage after all.” 

J. L. Perkes, secretary of the Real Estate Association: “Cer- 
tainly the value of a telephone system depends on the num- 
ber of subscribers which can be obtained through connection 
with one exchange or a number of exchanges, and the ad- 
vantage of being in possible communication with all the tele- 
phone users in the city over a line from either system would 
be very great. 





Peculiar Postal Card Received by a New York State Telephone Manager. 


“T think we must consider, however, whether or not the addi- 
tional expense of carrying on the new scheme would not bring 
about an increase in the rates for service. At the present 
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time I have a Bell telephone, because most of my friends have 
that service, so that ability to connect with every one would 
affect me very little. The increase in expense, which is now 
high, would undoubtedly cause a considerable hardship on 
many people, who might be compelled to have their instru- 
ments removed.” 

W. J. Holloran: “In the offices, especially where the number 
of calls is large, it would be necessary to increase the number 
of trunk lines if only one system were used, and as most of 
the merchants now have both telephones I cannot see that the 
advantage would be very great. 

“One of the things we should remember, however, in this 
connection, is the fact that the Independent Telephone Com- 
pany Company was organized for the purpose of becoming 
a competitor to the Bell system, and the organization of the 
Independent company probably brought about a lowering of 
the rate and an increase in the efficiency of the service. 

“In taking up this matter, I think we should proceed very 
carefully before undertaking to bring about such an arrange- 
ment, because it might result in a raising of rates or of trouble 
in service, which would not quite compensate for the gain in 
the number of subscribers.” 

H. W. Walker, general manager of the Keith-O’Brien Com- 
pany, said: “It would seem in our business that such a scheme 
would necessitate an increase in the number of trunk lines to 
our store. At the present time we have subscribers on both 
the Bell and Independent systems. As long as the two systems 
are separate the subscribers of each system are compelled to 
call the store over the lines of that company. If they were per- 
mitted to interchange, those Independent subscribers who may 
be compelled to wait at present until they obtain a line over 
their own trunks would ask for the Bell trunks, with the re- 
sult that the lines would become congested. 

“In the residence districts the scheme might work well. There 
is a question of expense to consider and the possible result 
from lack of competition. It would seem that the disadvan- 
tages in the business district would more than counterbalance 
the good results of being compelled to have only one instru- 
ment in the residences.” 

J. P. Mann, of the Mahan Investment Company: “The com- 
petition between the two companies has increased the efficiency 
of the Bell service and if that company had made it as good 
as the Independent service it might have put that company 
out of business. * * * We certainly should not wish any 
raise in rates, and I should say that there might be a pos- 
sibility of an advance if such a scheme as you outline were 
put into effect.” 

Benjamin F. Bauer, president and manager of the Salt Lake 
Hardware Company: “Such a proposition tould hardly fail 
to gain the advocacy of most people if there should be no 
change in rates or service as a result of the scheme. But I 
think we should bear in mind any possible changes in rates 
or service which might occur from a combination of the two 
telephone systems.” 

A. H. Birrell, real estate dealer, said: “Such a scheme 
would appear to lead to confusion on the lines. We should 
probably be compelled to increase the number of trunk lines 
which we have had in order to accommodate the calls which 
might congest the present lines of one system. My patrons 
who use the Independent system might be compelled to wait 
while a lot of people, who used only the Bell, talked business 
over the trunk lines of the Independent company. Such a sys- 

_tem would not have the advantages of a single system, because 
under a single system there is only one instrument to use, and 
hence no confusion. I am inclined to think that the resulting 
disadvantages in the business offices would counterbalance the 
advantage which would result to the subscribers of both lines 
in the residence districts in being able to call their friends on 
the other system over one telephone.” 

A. H. Parsons, manager of the Capitol Real Estate Invest- 
ment Company, said: “TI should say that it was an excellent 
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thing to pay a single price for double service. I am not sure, 
however, that the additional expense and -trouble would not 
be paid for by a raise in rates.” 

Arthur C. Sullivan, assistant cashier of the Salt Lake Security 
and Trust Company, said: “The plan would bring us into 
touch with a:large number of telephone subscribers and on 
that account might be an excellent thing. In offices, however, 
there might be a good deal of confusion and possibly the neces- 
sity of increasing the number of trunk lines.” 

A. L. Brattain, real estate dealer: “At first thought it 
would seem io be of considerable advantage to the subscribers 
of both lines to make them inter-connecting, and if it is true 
that the Bell company controls the Independent company I can- 
not see why they should be compelied to maintain both sys- 
tems. The matter of future expenses should be considered, 
however, and the possibility that the added value of the lines 
to the subscriber would not cause an increase in telephone 
charges is something to be reckoned with. It might mean the 
loss of any added advantage gained from the larger number 
of subscribers.” 

It will be noted that these statements, which are free expres- 
sions of opinion, made by people who have not been educated 
to a particular view by a “publicity campaign” bear out very 
closely some of the statements made by Mr. G. R. Johnston 
in his articles which have been published in TELEPHONy. They 
are equally strong refutations of the principles laid down by 
merger promoters in the employ of Bell companies. 


a 


Telephone Development in South Africa. 
Figures showing the extent of the telephone systems in 
the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia for the fiscal year 
ending in 1907, have recently been published in the Journal 
Telegraphique. The following comparative statistics for year 
ending June 30 are given for the Transvaal: 





1905-1906 1906-1907 Increase 
I i568 i a ne am meme 830 km. 1,100 km. 270 km. 
Underground lines ........... 60 km. 107 km. 47 km. 
I eae ener 27,197 km 42,253 km. 15,056 km. 
We TE io cecdscicdsesees 27 km. 
Wire on private lines ....... 320 km. 


The following table shows the number of sub-stations 
for subscribers and government use in the colony on June 
30, 1907: 


Subscribers. Government. 

I «co oo wake onde seenusenarecnn tem 2373 212 
IE cals ainsi Xin. Och wseolo ow a aaNS ONS ears eae who 336 231 
IIL "3. 35, 0i0:4:0 nia rie wee Sea es bw OH ERIS SOOO e 96 10 
IN audio 010595 ohaa 4.00u AAA e ade aae eae 65 16 
CS, a. wdinicccncinnscectenGoaaaene pase ens 55 10 
IE 6. 5.0 see uadcasekencewanseaeesmasouas 40 4 
IN 2-5 h.0 ska « pamela ain dea a oteaie eaten 39 12 
I oes ela phe a ans dkun'e sa mcsokoseees 69 16 

NE dba0 65 taanssawarne eas miiaesebes 3073 611 


In these two classes the total increase for the year was 
490 stations. Further than this there were in the Trans- 
vaal, on June 30, 1907, 66 public pay stations, of which 41 
were in the Witwatersrand, and 4 at Pretoria. — 

The number of local conversations at Johannesburg was 
about 9,000,000 and about 1,500,000 at Pretoria. 

During the year 1906-1907, 17 new interurban trunk lines 
were established as follows: 

Johannesburg-Pretoria, 3; 
Johannesburg-Krugersdorp, 2; 
2; Johannesburg-Boksburg, 6. 

The report of the Postmaster General, from which these 
statistics were taken, announced that telephonic commun- 
ications with Natal would be opened in the month of 
September, 1907. F 

The receipts for telephone service increased from 1,364,- 
562.40 fr. in 1905-1906, to 1,479,662.00' fr. for the year 1906- 
1907. 

In Southern Rhodesia the Postmaster-General reported 
for the year ending December 31, 1907, that development 
was practically at a standstill, except in the exchanges of 
Salisbury and Bulawayo where there was a slight growth. 


Johannesburg-Germiston, 4; 
Johannesburg-Roodepoort, 
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The North Eastern Ohio Telephone Association Meeting. 


The North Eastern Ohio Telephone Association held its 
fourth annual meeting at Orwell, Ohio, February 4 and 5. 

There was a large attendance at the meeting and a number 
of the members of the Western Reserve Association were also 
present. The last named association is composed of ten com- 
panies of which the Warren Niles and Ashtabula companies 
are the largest. 

A permanent organization was formed at this year’s meet- 
ing among 28 companies which compose the North Eastern 
Ohio Association. A constitution and by-laws were adopted 
and it is expected that the companies will now be brought closer 
together and work in harmony with each other. A resolution 
was adopted requiring all members of the Association who 
have Bell connections to discontinue the same within the 
period of sixty days, or suffer the penalty of expulsion from 
the Association. The name of the Association was changed 
by the insertion of the word “Independent,” making the same 
“The Northeastern Ohio Independent Telephone Association.” 

Frank L. Beam, President of the Ohio Independent State 
Association, made an able address and was followed by 
Attorney W. Hyde, of Warren, Ohio, who gave a history of 
early Independent telephony in his city. 

The officers were elected for the coming year as follows: 
President, C. E. Noble, of Orwell; vice-president, T. D. Her- 
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rick, of Jefferson; secretary, L. W. Pierce, of Warren; treas- 
urer, G. S. Harvey, of Rock Creek. 
Executive Committee, C. E. Noble, L. W. Pierce, J. H. Seeley, 
of Mesopotomia; G. Deforrest Gibb, and L. W. Lee, of Rome. 
The next convention will be held February 3 and 4, 1910, at 
North Bloomfield, Ohio. 
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A Bill Providing for Referendum in Indiana. 


If a bill introduced by Representative Henry in the 
Indiana legislature becomes a law there will be more un- 
certainty and more expense than heretofore attached to 
the securing of a franchise to operate a telephone system 
or other public utilities in cities. This bill provides that a 
franchise granted by a city shall not take effect for 30 days 
after being granted and that in the meantime, on petition 
of the voters the franchise shall be submitted to a vote of the 
people for ratification. 
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Wanted More “Juice” in His Telephone. 


A subscriber called for the manager’s office and told him 
to tell the operators that when they got a call for her 
number to turn the power on full force, as they were 
building a house next door, and the ordinary ring was not 
loud enough. She could not hear it very well—Operating 
Bulletin. 


Telephone Patents 
Conducted by Max W. Zabel 


MOUTHPIECE ATTACHMENT. 
A. W. Lyda, Pittsburg, Pa., and E. C. Robinson, Lowell- 
ville, O., patent 912,701, Feb. 16, 1909. 

The mouthpiece attachment of this patent consists of an 
annular ring adapted to be fastened on the mouthpiece at 
its outer end, and carrying a cover plate or door carrying 
antiseptic material. When the transmitter is not in use the 
door is closed, thus excluding dust. 








ALARM AND TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
G. Babcock, Rochester, N. Y., patent 911,565, Feb. 9, 1909. 
Assigned to Merton E. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 
This system is designed for use with fire-boxes F, P, etc., 
and police boxes F’, the police box having an arm 56 to 
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operate a signal at the central station through the resistance 
47, which indicates the number of the box from which the 


call is sent. 
This invention further contemplates a key which, when 
inserted in the police box, in order to send the previously 


mentioned signal, at the same time registers the number of 
the police officer. The central station apparatus is de- 
signed, with its various relays, to selectively receive the 
different fire and police signals. 


TELEPHONE REPEATING APPARATUS AND 
CIRCUIT. 
J. J. Skidmore, Boston, Mass., patent 912,908, Feb. 16, 1909. 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

Assigned to the A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 
This cord circuit is similar to one previously shown, hav- 
ing the repeating coils M, M, and N, N. The novel feature 
consists in the addition of a third conductor 13, which passes. 
through a fifth repeating coil O, and this conductor 13 is de 
signed to allow for connection of lines of different resist- 
ance to avoid singing. The resistance J is associated with 
each jack, whose line is not of normal resistance, the less. 
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the impedance of the line, the greater being the resistance. 
This has its governing effect upon the coil O to equalize 
the connecting lines. 


TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 
A. H. Nicholson, Wendover, Eng., patent 912,878, Feb. 16, 
1909. Assigned to New Phonophore Telephone 
Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 
This receiver consists of two diaphragms with the actuat- 
ing winding and core placed between these diaphragms and 
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the pole pieces of a horseshoe magnet. A special pyramidal 
insulating device holds the winding and core. 


CONDUIT ROD. 
E. L. Upson and F. J. Dole, Brooklyn, N. Y., patent 911,854, 
Feb. 9, 1909. 
This conduit rod consists of sections about three feet 
long, provided at their opposite extremities with locking 





means consisting of the tongue 8, the groove 7, and, oper- 
ating therewith, duplicate stops 12, all of which are so ar- 
ranged that the ends of any two rods can be quickly at- 
tached together by being angularly placed in position and 
then moved angularly until they are in a straight line, at 
which time the various coupling portions are in a position 
to hold the rods together. 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

W. W. Dean, Chicago, IIl., patent 912,822, Feb. 16, 1909. 
Assigned to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Chicago, III. 

The common battery telephone system here shown is of 
a two-wire type, in which the relays are actuated over the 
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talking circuit. Each line, of course, has its line relay R’, 
and, in addition, the cut-off relay R, and when the cut-off 
relay is energized, as is customary when the line is in use, 
it connects a shunt conductor 12 around the line relay R’, 
thus eliminating it from the circuit. 


In the Manufacturing Field 


Mr. J. C. Rennard Opens Offices as Consulting Engineer. 
Mr. John Clifford Rennard, a graduate of West Point and 
Columbia College School of Mines, who was for thirteen 
years associated with the New York Telephone Company, 
has recently entered the field of consulting engineering. 
Mr. Rennard, as assistant chief-engineer of the New York 
Telephone. Company, supervised the installation of practi- 

















Mr. J. C. Rennard. 


cally the entire telephone central office equipment now in 
service in New York city. In this work the design con- 
struction and equipment of special buildings to house the 
plant, and of special private branch exchange switchboards, 
handling from a few to 1,500 stations, was a problem 4u1te 


as large as that of installing the numerous central ex- 
changes, many of which are equipped for 10,000 lines. 

Quite recently Mr. Rennard has made an investigation . 
and report for the information of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, upon the fire alarm telegraph and police 
signal systems of several cities. 

He will make his headquarters in New York at 77 East 
56th street, and will devote his time to telephone engineer- 
ing in all its branches, also to fire alarm telegraph and 
police signal systems and general electrical equipments. 
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Changes in the Stromberg-Carlson Organization. 

Announcement has been made by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Manufacturing Company, of Rochester, N. Y., that 
Mr. Sam W. Menefee, formerly manager of the credit depart- 
ment, has been transferred to the sales department, and will 
hereafter be the company’s traveling representative in the state 
of Texas. Mr. Menefee, prior to his transfer to Rochester, 
about two years ago, made an excellent record as traveling 
representative in Michigan. 

Mr. Thomas G. Spencer is now installed as manager of the 
credit department, and also has charge of cable sales, his former 
duty with the company. 
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A New Pocket Meter. 

The Connecticut Telephone & Electric Company, Inc., of 
Meriden, Conn., has just placed on the market its new type 
1909 dead beat meter for testing batteries. A new etched 
metal dial now replaces the paper card dial which is univer- 
sally used for this purpose. It adds greatly to the accuracy 
of the instrument and also does away with the warping and 
bulging, which causes the pointer to stick in taking a read- 
ing. The entire interior construction has been changed and 
is now made up on the dead beat principle. A new type of 
pointer construction has also been added. 

The Connecticut company is making a great many differ- 
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ent styles of pocket battery meters. The volt-ammeter is 
really two instruments in one, the voltage side being used 
for testing storage batteries, each cell of which should be 
tested individually and should show 2% volts after the bat- 
tery is fully charged, and if they show less than 1.7 volts 
they should be recharged. A storage battery on open cir- 
cuit when fully charged should show between 2 and 2.2 





New Connecticut Pocket Voit-Ammeter. 


volts. The ampere side is used for testing the condition of 
dry batteries, each cell of which should be tested separately, 
and if any cell shows less than 6 amperes, it should be re- 
placed with a new one. 
worthy addition to the already large line of high grade 
Connecticut products. 
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The Use of Cable Rollers. 
A circular has been printed by N. N. Matthews & Bro., 
St. Louis, Mo., giving valuable pointers on the use of cable 
It is written by a practical telephone man, who 





rollers. 
Says: 

“The average telephone manager thinks of putting up 
cable as the operation of putting the cable onto the mes- 
senger; but some important things should be taken into 
consideration previous to this part of the work. He must 
plan his ‘layout,’ and this should be given serious thought 
and thorough study. His ‘layout’ should be made with a 
view to taking care of his present business and his future 
growth, but should not be so large that he has an invest- 
ment which will not bring proper returns within a given 
period (say for three years). At the same time he should 
study his plan and make it so that the main runs will not 
have to be worked over within such a short time that a 
part of his first labor is thrown away. 

“After he has decided on just what he wants, his next 
thought must be on the preparing of his routes for the 
strain incident to cable runs. He must be sure that all 
weak points are properly anchored and that the line is made 
rigid throughout, for the least give in a route at anchor 
points will put his whole structure to the bad. The writer 
uses 5, 6 or 8 inch Matthews’ guy anchors for this purpose 
(the size depending on the strain to be held). Another point 
that must be carefully considered is the height of the mes- 
senger level. This should be made as low as possible to 
conform to municipal regulations and to the wires and 
routes of other wire-using companies. It should be so con- 
structed that it will not be necessary to make a change in 
the cable support, to adjust this level. A great deal of 
trouble and expense can often be saved by observing this 
simple point. 

“When all of these things have been decided on and 
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accomplished and after thé messé¢nger has been given its 
final pull and has been dead-ended, the most important part 
of the placing of aerial cable is ready for consideration, 
viz.: That of pulling the cable up to the messenger. Very 
few men give this the proper consideration. They seem to 
think that all that is necessary is to get it up in the air, but 
it is very important that the armor shall not be injured in 
any way; that no excessive strains shall be put on the cable 
which might stretch the wires, weaken the insulation or 
lower the static capacity of the cable. The only way to 
prevent all these troubles and get the cable in position with- 
out damage in the most economical manner is to use what 
is generally known as a cable roller. The writer believes 
that any one who as had experience along this line will 
agree with him when he states that the best is the cheapest. 
The roller that we use in our work is made of malleable 
iron throughout and is so constructed that it can be dropped 
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Running Up Cable on Matthews’ Cable Rollers. 


over the messenger wire and securely clamped thereto by 
pulling down two eccentric handles in opposite directions. 
These handles are spaced about five inches apart so that 
when they are pulled down they hold the messenger se- 
curely at two points, thus preventing any liability of tilting. 
The wheel of the roller is 7 inches in diameter. This is an 


important point, as rollers of smaller diameter are very 
likely to kink the lead sheath of the cable while it is passing 
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over them. The roller that we use is so constructed that all 
sharp edges and corners are eliminated. This prevents any 
possibility of scarring the cable sheath. When the cable 
is pulled up it can be quickly and easily taken out by the 
removal of a cotter pin which is attached to the wheei shaft 
by a chain (to prevent its loss), and then the wheel is 
moved out, thus permitting the cable to be lifted out and 
attached to the messenger hangers. I have given a good 
deal of space to the description of the cable roller which we 
use, as my experience has shown that one cannot be too 
particular in seeing that the roller he uses is the best of 
its kind. 

“In putting on cable rollers be careful not to place them 
too far apart (you can’t get them too close). We space 
them 15 to 20 feet, depending on the size of the cable. The 
fact that they are easy to attach and quick to remove, will 
be appreciated when the cost of the time used on a job 
is figured up afterwards. 

“The best method of putting up the cable is to put up a 
guide or ‘idle’ messenger from the butt of the pole at the 
reel to the messenger level on the first pole ahead and space 
the rollers on this and the main messenger about 15 feet 
apart. The running line should be placed in the rollers at 
the same time they are put on the main messenger. Care 
should be taken so that no roller will stick. Rollers should 
never be used without first examining each one carefully 





One of the De Veau All Metal Telephone Sets. 


and oiling the journals to see that each and every one is 
in good order: If one wheel stops it acts as a brake to the 
cable, and for every one that stops additional strain is 
added. 

“If the above points are carefully watched the work of 
putting up aerial cable can be done with the greatest ease 
and rapidity. A set of the rollers described will pay for 
itself in a very short time where any quantity of cable must 
be installed.” 

The All Metal Telephone. 

The all metal type of telephone sets is meeting with con- 
siderable favor and the sets placed on the market by the 
De Veau Telephone Manufacturing Company is becom- 
ing widely known. 

The De Veau all metal telephone, as the name indicates, 
is made entirely of metal. It consists of an all metal base, 
which has a new ball bearing mechanism mounted on it 
and the cover is attached by clips, no screws or hinges 
being necessary. The finish is of hard rubber with nickel 
trimmings, although oak or any hardwood finish desired 
can be supplied. The base of the set has knockout holes at 
each end for the insertion of cable. 
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As shown in the illustrations, all terminals are inside of 
the case, while the switchhook is self-contained and easily 
removed. The ball bearing mechanism is supplied for 
metallic or common return circuits as desired. 

The hotel telephone set has all the features mentioned 
and can be used with a switchboard, centerphone or De 





The Ball-Bearing Mechanism of the De Veau Telephones. 


Veau annunciator. This set has a space for an instruction 
or rate card, over which a glass is placed. Apartment houses 
are also using this type of set. 
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THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., has had many calls for its copyrighted pamphlet, the ar- 
ticle on the subject of “Deterioration of Lead Cable Sheaths,” 
published, by permisison, in last week’s issue of TELEPHONY. 
This pamphlet gives most,-valuable and timely information on 
this interesting subject, and telephone managers will appreciate 
the opportunity to get it in .a convenient form for reference by 
simply applying to the company, no charge being made. 

The duties with the company of Mr. Spencer, its author, are 
set forth elsewhere in this issue of TELEPHONY. 
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Hoyt ELectricAL INSTRUMENT. Works, Penacook, N. H., an- 
nounces that it has opened an office at 1931 Broadway, New 
York City, to facilitate handling export business and take care 
of the trade from territory contiguous to New York. The com- 
pany has the services as branch manager of Mr.’R. V. Sutliffe, 
who has for sonie time been identified with the electrical indus- 





Interior Mechanism of the De Veau Telephones, Showing Self- 


Contained Switchhook. 


try and the manufacture of ignition equipment, so that he is 
well fitted to look after the interests of patrons. 
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Tue M. W. Dunton Company, of Providence, R. I., has es- 
tablished a selling agency for its well known soldering paste 
“Nokorode” with the American Electric Telephone Company, 
State and 64th streets, Chicago, Ill. The latter company will 
handle business in western territory. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL. 

MR. R. P. PURCHASE is the new manager of the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Company in Keokuk, Ia. 

MR. C. L. BRANCHER, of Toledo, Ohio, has been elected 
manager of the Independent telephone company at Elmore, Ohio. 

MR. ARTHUR IRISH, of Columbus, Ohio, has been promoted 
to the position of district superintendent of the Central Union 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Akron. 


MR. SUMNER E. AUSTIN, of Biddeford, Me., has been pro- 
moted to the managership of the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s exchange at Dover, Me. 

MR. T. W. R. SAMPSON, of Beaumont, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone 
Company at Taylor, Texas, succeeding Mr. W. T. Walker, who 
has been transferred to the Brownwood office. 

MR. J. A. LOWDEN, who has been with the Knoxville Tele- 
phone Company, of Knoxville, Ia., for a number of years, has 
resigned to take the management of the Lawton Telephone 
Company, at Lawton, Ia. He commences his new work March 1. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


DOTHAN, ALA.—A telephone company has been organized by 
citizens of Keystone Siding, Hodgesville, Newton Springs and Mt. 
Enon Church, which will be incorporated under the name of the 
Newton Springs Telephone Company. The capital stock is $500, 
and it is intended to buiid a rural line from Dothan to Hodges- 
ville, running through the other places. The following are officers 
of the company: C. L. Jackson, president; J. D. Holton, secre- 
tary; C. F. Gilstrap, treasurer. 


MILFORD, DEL.—The farmers of Slaughter Neck have organ- 
ized a company which will be known as the Draper Telephone 
Company. The Officers are: Joseph Gray Davis, president; Harry 
M. Deputy, vice-president; J. H. Vreeland, secretary; David Argo, 
treasurer, and Mrs. Eliza Bennett, N. E. Warren and L. W. 
Prettyman, directors. 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Articles of incorporation of the Inde- 
pendent Telegraph and Telephone Company of Nauvoo, have 
been filed. The capital stock is $15,000 and the incorporators are 
Daniel F. Flannery, Archibald A. McKinley and William McKinley. 


HOLLAND, IND.—The Southern Farmers Telephone Lines 
No. 3 and 4, have filed articles of incorporation with the secretary 
of state. The object of the company is to maintain ten (10) miles 
of telephone lines in Dubois and Warrick counties. A. H. Mauntel 
is president and H. L. Tormohlen secretary. 


BCLES, KY.—The Boles Home Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by Otto Maxey, N. 8. Renaeu and J. F. Marr. 

COLUMBUS, KY.—The Columbus Telephone Company has just 
been organized here by Charles W. Dupree, J. H. Fisher and 
Henry Gale with a capital stock of $2,000, fully paid. Charles 
W. Dupree will be manager and will superintend the buying of 
the necessary material. 


CHAPIN, MICH.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of 
Chapin has filed articles of association with the county clerk. 
The authorized capital is $10,000, divided into 1,000 shares at 
$10 each. The company is to be managed by a board of seven 
directors, who are as follows: H. L. Fox, C. W. Sutliff, A. McClel- 
land, J. W. Cross, H. K. Gibson, E. D. Walters and J. F. 
Batchelor. 

SAUK CENTER, MINN.—The original stockholders of the 
Drogar Telephone Company have reorganized and incorporated 
under the name of Little Sauk Rural Telephone Company. The 
following are the officers: President, G. M. Deyo; treasurer, Alex 
Dryden. secretary, Ralph C. Doty; directors, N. P. Nelson and 
F. L. Bunker. 


SHERWOOD, N. D.—Farmers from Calhoun, Prosperity and 
Grover townships recently organized the Barber Telephone Com- 
pany. The following officers have been elected: O. R. Walker, 
president and W. J. Doyle, secretary-treasurer. The line will be 
constructed this spring. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA.—Another rural telephone company was 
formed in Franklin county recently, when the Letterkenny Tele- 
phone Cempany was organized by a group of farmers, by elect- 
ing Reuben Rife, president; William B. Schaeffer, secretary, and 
Daniel Hunsecker, treasurer. The line will be 15 miles in length 
and will intersect the Hamilton township iine at Keyler’s. 

CORNERSVILLE, R STATION, LEWISBURG, TENN.—The 
Cornersville Telephone Company has been incorporated by W. B. 
London, A. Jones, W. G. Wilkinson and others. 

HAMILTON, TEX.—The Hamilton-Hico Telephone Company 
has been chartered with a capital of $20,000 by J. W. Weiser, 
V. E. Weiser and Sidney G. Ross. 
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CHEYENNE, WYO.—J. W. Cavender, of Baggs, has incor- 
eorated the Lower Snake River Telephone Company, which will 
operate an Independent line at Baggs and other towns in that 
vicinity. 


CHEYENNE, WyYO.—The Golden Prairie Mutual Telephone 
Company has recently been organized at Luther and adjoining 
towns. Several hundred subscribers have already been secured 
and practically every farm house of the district will have a tele- 
phone. The wires have all been strung and operation will begin 
within the next week. Edward Berglund is manager of the com- 
pany. 

FLORENCE, SASK., CAN.—The Florence Rural Telephone 
Company has been incorporated here with a capital of $5,000. 

SILVERTON, SASK., CAN.—The Silverton Rural Telephone 
Company has been incorporated here with a capital of $5,000. 

SOUTH ANTLER, SASK., CAN.—The South Antler Rural 
Telephone Company has been incorporated here with a capital 
of $5,000. 

FINANCIAL. 


SCREVEN, GA.—At a recent meeting of the Screven Telephone 
Company a dividend of ten per cent was declared. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The following telephone companies have 
filed notice of increase in capital stock, the purpose being to 
make improvements and extend their plants: The Whitestown 
Citizens Telephone Company, Whitestown and the Eel River 
Telephone Company of North Manchester. 


MANCHESTER, IA.—A semi-annual dividend of 5 per cent 
was declared at the annual meeting of the Delaware County 
Telephone Company. 


GRAINFIELD, KAN.—The Gove County Telephone Company 
has increased its capital stock to $10,000. 

PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Platts- 
mouth Telephone Company, the regular 10 per cent dividend 
was declared. 

BRIDGEPORT, W. VA.—The stockholders of the Belmont Tel- 
ephone Company at their annual meeting declared a 4 per cent 
dividend. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The Prospect, Guthrie and Big Bend Tele- 
phone Company, of this county, has filed an amendment to its 
articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock from $3,000 
to $10,000. 


YORKTON, SASK., CAN.—The capital stock of the Yorkton 
Northwest: Electric Light & Telephone Company will be in- 
creased from $20.000 to $50,000. 


FRANCHISES. 


PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK.—The Prairie Grove Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted a 25-year franchise in this place. 


BEAVER, PA.—The Beaver County Telephone Company has 
applied for a franchise to operate in this place. 


WHEELING, W. VA.—At the monthly meeting of the board of 
county commissioners, a communication was received from the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company making application for 
the right of way along the highways of Triadelphia district. 
The board can take no action until the petitioners comply with 
the law by advertising the petition for a period of thirty days. 
The petition was signed by E. J. Ferrell, as president; O. P. 
Rhodes as secretary, and Samuel Oldham as treasurer. It was 
stated that the organization is for the purpose of furnishing 
telephonic communication among the farmers of the country 
district. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


PRATT CITY, ALA.—The People’s Home Telephone Company 
is preparing to put in a new and larger switchboard here and 
improve the telephone office generally. 

LESLIE, ARK.—The Leslie Telephone Company has completed 
a telephone line into Settlement, via Elba, Arlberg and Lexing- 
ton, and also extended a line to the new town of Poe Station, 
about four miles below Settlement. This line also has connec- 
tion with the Turkey Creek lines. 


PRESCOTT, ARK.—A telephone line is being constructed be- 
tween Caddo Gap and Mena by Sidney Chappel of this place. 
The Jine is being built for the government. 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL.—It is announced that the Home 
Telephone Company will at once begin improvement work in 
this city, which will call for an outlay of $50,000. Of this the 
largest portion will be expended for placing the wires in the 
business district underground, while the entire city will be re- 
wired. 














February 27, 1909. 


BELLEVILLE, KAN.—The Belleville Independent Telephone 
Company has authorized the installing of a new switchboard at 
this place that will cost approximately $2,500. 

MONTGOMERY, MO.—The farmer’s telephone line has been 
- extended from High Point to Williamsburg. 

HARVARD, NEB.—The Harvard Telephone Company will add 
4,000 feet of cable to its system and extend the rural service. 

LITTLETON, N. H.—The Littleton Telephone Company, which 
was formed last fall, has received its certificate of incorpora- 
tion. The company proposes to begin work on its new line 
early in the spring, although some of the promoters are anxious 
to begin even before the frost is out of the ground. It is 
anticipated that no less than 800 subscribers will connect with 
the new system as soon as it starts business. 


ELECTIONS. 


HAILEY, IDAHO.—At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
the Soldier Local Telephone Company, the following directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: Ex-Governor F. R. Gooding, 
Dr. A. A. Higgs, W. Y. Perkins and Messrs. Brubaker and Thomp- 
After the meeting the board met and elected the following 


son. 
officers: President, Dr. A. A. Higgs; vice-president, Mr. Thomp- 
son; secretary, Mr. Brubaker. 


BRUNSWICK, ILL.—The Brunswick Telephone Company at a 
recent meeting elected the following officers: Wm. Erford, presi- 
dent; Wm. Harkless, secretary; Wm. McKee, treasurer; Robt. 
Quin and John Eslinger, executive committee. 


EL PASO, ILL.—The annual election of officers of the El Paso 
Telephone Company resulted as follows: President, Dr. E. R. 
Gordon; vice-president, F. B. Stitt; secretary-treasurer, L. K. 
Evans. Directors, the above named and M. A. Adams and F. B. 
Schafer. 

GRIDLEY, ILL.—The annual election of the Fifer Telephone 
Company was held recently. The officers elected for the com- 
ing year are: President, J. W. Manker; secretary, Alex Hel- 
bling; treasurer, C. F. Hoobler; switchboard director, Alex Hel- 
bling; manager, C. F. Hoobler. Directors: Mr. Bishop, Alonzo 
Flesher, Wm. Anderson, Ambrose Coon, Ray Shepard, Chris 
Gramm, Wm. Drum, Wm. Freed and J. W. Manker. 


LEAF RIVER, ILL.—The annual election of officers for the 
Leaf River and Egan Mutual Telephone Company resulted as fol- 
lows: Dr. J. T. Kretsinger, president; J. B. Bertolet, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank O. Potter, treasurer; directors, Wm. W. Jones, Mer- 
ritt Felker and David Highbarger. 

MEDORA, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Medora Telephone Company, held recently, resulted in the 
election of the following directors for the ensuing year: Dr. 
Oo. P. Erwin, E. B. Simmons, Dr. J. E. Walton, C. H. Day, J. A. 
Payne, T. A. Loomis and L. O. Hayward. 

NASHVILLE, ILL.—The Farmers Mutual Telephone Company 
of Nashville has elected the following officers: President, Joseph 
McDowell; secretary, Henry Ankershell; treasurer, Garfield Law. 
Directors—Charles Goss and Henry Schleifer. 


NORTH PERSIFER, ILL.—The Appleton and Victoria Tele- 
phone Company at its annual meeting elected these officers: John 
Warrensford, president; Howey Rice, vice-president; Frank Godsil, 
secretary; Hugh McBeth, treasurer; Arthur Berry, director. 


PONTIAC, ILL.—At the annual election of the Cullom Village 
Mutual Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, F. W. Kingdom; vice-president, H. M. Presler; secre- 
tary, Henry Amacher; treasurer, J. L. Shearer; director, three 
years, Thomas Greenwood. 

FAIRMONT, IND.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Citizens’ Telephone Company the board of directors was 
re-elected as follows: Aaron Newby, John Simons, Charles 
Parker, Ol Buller, George Felton, Ellis Wright and C. C. Thomas. 

MILLERSBURG, IND.—Officers have been elected by the stock- 
holders of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company as follows: 
President, J. J. Zollinger; secretary, Ed Bartholomew; treasurer, 
Cc. E. Freeland. Directors—John Evans, R. W. Davenport, Wm. 
Chiddister and Levi Pearman. 

MULBERRY, IND.—The People’s Co-Operative Telephone Com- 
pany, at its annual meeting, elected officers as follows for the 
ensuing year: M. S. Gunkle, president; Geo. H. Miller, secre- 
tary; J. M. Sims, treasurer: John Coulter, general manager; Robt. 
Gable, W. E. Lowman, John Shepherdson, Albert Frankenfield 
and I. S. Wa!dron, directors. 

SWEETSER, IND.—The Sweetser Rural Telephone Company 
has elected directors for the ensuing year as follows: Messrs. 
Gilbert Baum, David O. Winger, Frank Rybolt, William Cook and 
John Miller. 

ATLANTIC, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Rural Tele- 
phone Company the following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Jared Blattner, president; R. C. Pratt, vice-president: 
Cc. D. Robinson, manager; Mrs. Jesse Walker, secretary; George 
School, assistant secretary; B. D. Forshay, treasurer. 

BOONE, IA.—The board of directors of the Boone County Tele- 
phone County for the ensuing year is composed of E. O. Mont- 
gomery, F. L. Goeppinger, J. L. Stevens, E. H. Mellott, A. A. 
Deering, J. H. Andrews, Clyde E. Brenten, Otto C. Herman, J. L. 
Goeppinger, Chas. R. Brenton, Parley Sheldon. 

CALUMET, IA.—At the annual meeting of the Calumet Tele- 
phone Company F. Smith was elected president; C. F. Reifsteck, 
vice-president; J. W. Mathern, treasurer; E. Mann, secretary. 
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CALUMET, IA.—The Calumet and Willow Creek Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting recently and the following offi- 
cers were elected: Henry Traver, president; E. W. Meier, vice- 
president; W. B. Scott, secretary; T. P. Rehder, treasurer. 


DUNKERTON, IA.—The North Dunkerton Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: President, 
T. R. Dunkerton; vice-president, George McNellis; secretary, John 
Buehner; treasurer, F. P. Davis. Directors—Fred. Schoof, T. A. 
Carnes, Earl Bartholomew. 


LEHIGH, IA.—The officers of the Lehigh Telephone Company 
for the ensuing year are: President, John L. Hamilton; vice- 
president, John B. Marsh; secretary-manager, Hal C. Fuller. 


LYONS, IA.—The Keystone Telephone Company, at its annual 
election Monday, elected the following officers: President, Frank 
Ralston; treasurer, D. A. Bristol; secretary, H. R. Miller. Di- 
rectors, Frank Ralston, D. A. Bristol, H. R. Miller and Joe 
Kostecheck. 

MASON CITY, IA.—The officers of the Idlewild Telephone 
Company for the current year are: President, P. Jensen; vice- 
president, D. O’Donnell; secretary-treasurer, S. H. Stebbins. 


MUSCATINE, IA.—The old officers of the Muscatine Central 
Telephone Company were recently re-elected as follows: W. C. 
Healey, president; W. Houseman, vice-president; Joseph Gibbs, 
secretary, and W. P. Hitchcock, treasurer. The above, with G. 
G. Toyne, constitute the board of directors. 


OAK DALE, IA.—The Columbia Cedar Valley Telephone Com- 
pany at a recent meeting elected James Welch, president; Geo 
Vanloon, secretary, and F. Carne, treasurer. 


MACKSVILLE, KAN.—The regular meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Macksville Telephone Company was held recently and 
the directors for the coming year were elected. They are E. 
R. Shepherd, B. F. Guizlo, W. M. Stark, E. B. Dykes and M. 
E. Hilleany. 


BORDEN, KY.—The Farmers Union Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: Lewis C. Johnson, president; Lewis 
Miller, vice-president; Robert True, secretary; Frederick Kin- 
berg, treasurer; L. C. Johnson, B. F. Brown, Benjamin Schmidt, 
Henry Hanka, J. W. Miller, Edward Clark and Frank Miller, 
directors. 


TURNER, MICH.—At the annual meeting of the Arenac Oge- 
maw and Iosco Telephone Company the following officers were 
elected: President, James Bruce, Twining; vice-president, Alex 
Boulter, Twining; secretary, John Black, Prescott; treasurer, W. 
H. Bradley, Twining. Directors—John B. Nuttal, Twining; W. H. 
Bradley, Twining; Phil Kelly, Turner. Manager, Jas. E. Allen, 
Turner. 

FARMINGTON, MINN.—The officers of the Star Telephone 
Company for the coming year are: President, Henry Sprain; 
secretary, P. J. Welter; treasurer, B. Engren; general manager, 
E. P. Ruh. Directors: E. P. Ruh, P. Hamner, B. Engren, P. H. 
Feely, P. J. Welter, J. B. Farrel, J. Faricy, Henry Sprain and A. 
Scholzacek. 

NEW LONDON, MINN.—The Lake Andrew & Dovre Tele- 
phone Company recently held their annual meeting at which 


the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: K. T. 
Rykken, president; Gabriel Stene, vice-president; Peter Skog- 
lund, secretary, and Lars Nelson, treasurer. 

NORTHFIELD, MINN.—The annual meeting of the North- 


field Farmers’ Telephone Company was held recently and officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, John 
Pennington; vice-president, C. B. Crandall; secretary, D. D. 
Turner; treasurer, F. J. Wilcox. Directors: A. E. Cleland, J. 
M. Jack, Frank Harkness, O. H. Stenbakken, Ji. F. C. Albers, 
E. Halvorsen. 

ALBANY, MO.—The new directors of the Albany Telephone 
Company have elected the following officers fur the current year 
as follows: John Kingsborough, president; E UL. Wilson, secre- 
tary; Jeff Dills, treasurer; J. D. Smith, manager. 

GENTRYVILLE, MO.—The Gentry County Telephone Company 
held a meeting recently and elected new officers as follows: 
John H. Davis, president; J. W. Scott, secretary-treasurer. ° 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—The new directors of The Kinloch Telephone 
Company are: William D. Orthwein, C. Marquard Forster, Au- 
gust Gehner, Adolphus Busch, Breckinridge Jones, Sam M. 
Kennard, Wm. J. Lemp, Jr., Henry Nicolfaus, Wm. H. Nolker, 
Philip Stock, Julius S. Walsh, directors. 

AURORA, NEB.—The stockholders of the Hamilton County 
Farmers’ Telephone Company have elected officers for the en- 
suing year as follows: . L. Evans, president; Ira Bush, vice- 
president; and R. A. Steele, secretary, treasurer and general 
manager. Directors: R. L. Ahara, Lem Hanger and F. R. 
Righter of Phillips. 

HENDLEY, NEB.—The Spring Green Telephone Company has 
elected officers as follows: President, Walter Cornell; vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Kirste; secretary-treasurer, E. H. McKinney, of 
Beaver City. Director for three years, Bruce Dillon. 


PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—At the annual meeting of the Platts- 
mouth Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
President, T. E. Parmele; vice-president, C. C. Parmele; secre- 
tary, J. N. Wise; general manager, T. H. Pollock. 


BELLEVUE, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Local Telephone Company the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President and general man- 
ager, F. A. Knapp, Bellevue; vice-president, John P. Ruffing, 
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Bellevue: secretary-treasurer, R. T. Wolfrom, Bellevue. Board 
of directors: C. F. Jackson, Norwalk; James S. Brailey, Toledo; 
S. L. Beam, Monroeville; D. E. Sapp, Mt. Vernon; William Hess, 
Monroeville; R. L. Hearson, Monroeville; James Verlin, Dover, 
Del.; John P. Ruffing, Bellevue; J. A. Wright, Bellevue; R. T. 
Wolfroam, Bellevue, and F. A. Knapp, Bellevue. 


BREMEN, OHIO.—The Bremen Telephone Company, at its 
annual meeting, elected the following directors: C. E. Thompson, 
P. M. School, J. C. Shaw, W. D. Krout, D. F. Householder, J. 
N. Stemen, C. L. Siniff, J. S. Brown and H. M. Shelhamer, all 
being re-elected but Messrs. Krout and Siniff, who succeed W. 
Cc. McCandish and A. F. Turner. The directors organized by 
electing officers as follows: J. S. Brown, president; J. C. Shaw, 
vice-president; C. E. Thompson, secretary and general manager; 
H. M. Shelhamer, treasurer. The company has 385 subscribers. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO.—The directors of the Tuscara- 
wus County Telephone Company and all the officers were re- 
elected at the recent annual meeting. The officers are C. H. 
Slingluff, president; Samuel Toomey, vice-president; E. A. 
Walters, secretary, and M. Seibold, treasurer. 


RUSH, OHIO.—The Watson Creek Mutual Telephone Company 
has elected officers for 1909 as follows: President, A. M. Mil- 
liken; vice-president, J. W. Johnson; secretary, T. B. Rankin; 
treasurer, S. N. Johnson; trustees: James Crouch, F. M. Edwards 
and J. F. Kinsey. 


VERMILION, OHIO.—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Vermilion Telephone Company the following di- 
rectors were chosen: E. L. Coen, H. B. Kishman, M. E. Lawless, 
G. B. McConnelly, C. H. McGraw, C. L. Kuehlman, R. F. Quigley, 
Cc. L. Phelps, Edwin Fledderjohn, Geo. P. Wahl, E. B. Welch and 
L. W. Stone. The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, E. L. Coen; first vice-president, R. F. Quigley; second 
vice-president, G. B. McConnelly; treasurer, C. H. McGraw; 
secretary, M. E. Lawless. 


ALLENTOWN, PA.-—At the annual meeting of the _ stock- 
holders of the Consolidated Telephone Companies of Pennsyl- 
vania these directors were elected: Judge Ellis L. Orvis, Belle- 
fonte; F. D. Houck, Harrisburg; Charles West, Allentown; S. 
R. Caldwell, Harrisburg, and N. E. Robb, Harrisburg. The 
new Officers are: President, Judge E. L. Orvis, Bellefonte; sec- 
retary and treasurer, S. R. Caldwell, Harrisburg; general man- 
ager, Charles West, Allentown. 


MARION CENTER, PA.—The stockholders of the Farmers’ 
Telephone Company at their annual meeting elected officers as 
follows: M. T. Steele, Marion Center, president; J. P. Martin. 
Home, vice-president; S. J. McManus, Marion Center, secretary 
W. W. Hopkins, Marion Center, treasurer. Directors: L. : 
Lewis, of Punxsutawney; N. C. Simpson, Hamill; M. I. Whistle 
and J. A. McQuown, Indiana, and W. W. Nichol, Dixonville. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Keystone Telephone Company the old officers were re- 
elected as follows: President, Nathan T. Folwell; vice-president, 
James Collins Jones; secretary and treasurer, W. W. Wharton; 
general manager, C. E. Wilson. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—At the annual meeting of the Nisbet 
and Nippenose Valley Telephone Company, the following officers 
were elected: C. Wilbur Salada, president; J. H. Metzler, treas- 
urer; William S. Corson, secretary; Philip Blum, J. H. Goodrich, 
Samuel Covert and William Coppes, directors. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEX.—At the annual meeting of the Ellis 
County Independent Telephone Company, the following directors 
and officers were elected for the ensuing year: F. B. Kenner, 
president; W. L. Harper, vice-president; J. Baldridge, treasurer; 
T. A. Gould, secretary. Directors: F. B. Kenner, Dr. C. W. 
Simpson, W. L. Harper, J. Lee Penn, John M. Loggins, J. Bald- 
ridge and T. A. Gould. 


ENOSBURG FALLS, VT.—The annual meeting of the North- 
ern Telephone Company was held recently and the old board of 
officers was re-elected as follows: President, Dr. W. S. Stevens; 
treasurer, M. P. Perley; secretary and manager, C. L. Ovitt. The 
business of the company during the past year has shown a 
steady growth, 86 new subscribers having been added in that 
time. During the year 51,087 toll messages were handled, the 
largest in the company’s history. The capital stock is to be 
increased, the present legislature having passed an act author- 
izing an increase to the sum of $50,000. 


ESSEX JUNCTION, VT.—At the annual meeting of the Cen- 
tral Telephone Company the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. W. S. Stevens; vice-president, 
M. P. Perley; secretary, H. E. Wright; treasurer and general 
manager, C. L. Ovitt; superintendent, C. H. Weed. 


ST. ALBANS, VT.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Franklin County Telephone Company was held recently 
when the following directors were elected for the ensuing year: 
Joseph N. Keller, Francis A. Houston, Carl T. Keller, Matt B. 
Jones, F. W. Story, William J. Denver, E. C. Smith, A. C. S. 
Beeman, Henry G. Morton, H. M. Stevens and Frank L. Greene. 
The following officers were then elected by the directors: Presi- 
dent, Jasper N. Keller, of Boston; vice-president, F. W. Story, 
of Boston; secretary, S. W. Flinn, of this city; treasurer, E. S. 
Willard, of Boston; auditor, E. W. Longley, of Boston. 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT.—The annual meeting of the Citizens’ 


Telephone & Telegraph Exchange Company was held recently 
Elisha 
Lena M.--Owen = secretary-treasurer. 


and officers were elected for the ensuing year as follows: 
B. Seeley, president; Mrs. 
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These together with W. H. Burbank constitute the board of di- 
rectors. Brooks C. Peters continues as general superintendent. 

ETNA MILLS, VA.—The King William Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, at a recent meeting, elected the following new 
officers: B. W. Morris, of Doswell, president, in place of W. y 2 
Mooklar, resigned; H. S. Wright, Richmond, vice-president; Dr. 
J. A. Wright, Doswell, secretary and treasurer. Directors, D. 
B. Quarles, Doswell, Va.; G. W. Quarles, Ruther Glenn, Va.; Dr. 
Haws Campbell, Enfield, Va.; C. W. Taylor, Hanover Courthouse, 
Va.; J. J. Tignor, Richmond, Va. 

GARFIELD, WASH.—At the annual meeting of the Rural 
Telephone Company W. H. Horton was elected president for 
the coming year, F. M. Scott, vice-president, and Sanford Man- 
ring, secretary and treasurer. 

LAMONT, WASH.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the 
Lamont Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
W. R. Hegler, president; E. J. Pendergast, vice-president, and 
A. W. Johnson, secretary-treasurer. 

SUNNYSIDE, WASH.—The Sunnyside Telephone Company held 
its annual meeting recently, at which the old board of trustees 
was re-elected as follows: Emery Thompson, G. E. Rodman. 
U. G. Merrell, S. T. Woodin, F. J. Taylor, J. J. Brown. The 


+ 


trustees organized with Emery Thompson, president; J. J. Brown, . 


vice-president; F. J. Taylor, secretary-treasurer. 


BRIDGEPORT, W. VA.—The stockholders of the Belmont Tel- 
ephone Company have elected the following board of directors: 
J. A. Howard, W. C. Handlan, Alex. Neff, C. L. Weems, Esq. 


MIDDLEBOURNE, W. VA.—The Inland Telephone Company 
has elected the following directors: O. W. O. Hardman, Dr. E. 
B. Conaway, J. L. Howard, Ben Engle, D. Hickman, S. G. Pyle 
and W. E. Kirchner. The directors elected the following offi- 
cers: President, O. W. O. Hardman; vice-president, Dr. E. B. 
Conaway; secretary, K. S. Boreman; treasurer, J. Grant May- 
field; general manager, Zadok Ash. 


POINT PLEASANT, W. VA.—At the annual meeting of the 
Point Pleasant Telephone Company the following officers and 
directors were elected: President and general manager, H. H. 
Henry; vice-president, E. J. Mossman; secretary and treasurer, 
T. Stribling. Directors—J. S. Spencer, E. J. Mossman, T. Strib- 
ling, Homer Smith and H. H. Henry. 

EDGAR, WIS.—The annual meeting of the Edgar Local Tele- 
phone Company was held recently when the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, C. C. Barrett; 
vice-president, Fred Lutz; director, F. J. Tomkiewicz; treasurer, 
Wm. C. Seim; manager, Frank Bauer. 


HILLSDALE, WIS.—The following officers were elected at the 
annual meeting of the Hillsdale Western Telephone Company: 
President, M. W. Stephenson; vice-president, A. Salberg; secre- 
tary, Peter Hughes; treasurer, E. C. Smart; assistant secretary, 
Cc. W. Oleson. 


LUCK, WIS.—At the annual meeting of the Equity Telephone 
Company the following officers were elected for the coming year: 
John B. Peterson, president; Gust E. Johnson, vice-president; 
E. N. Wilson, secretary, and Alfred Sverkstrom, treasurer. 


MARION, WIS.—The annual election of officers for the Marion 
Northern Telephone Company resulted as_ follows: P. 
Michaelis, president; Frank DeVaud, vice-president; J. H. Speng- 
ler, secretary; J. H. Driessen, treasurer. Paul Miller was re- 
tained as superintendent of the company. ’ 

NEW LONDON, WIS.—The directors of the Matteson Tele- 
phone Company have elected the following officers: President, 
Arthur Rose; vice-president, S. Strong; secretary, Noyes Matte- 
son; treasurer, John Weid; manager, Wm. Meidam. 


STEUBEN, WIS.—Officers for the current year have been 
elected by the Eastern Crawford County Farmers’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company as follows: John Harris, Harris Ridge, presi- 
dent; John Coalburn, Scott, vice-president; E. L. Wannemaker, 
secretary; E. M. Sullivan, treasurer. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—The old officers of the Marathon County Tele- 
phone Company were re-elected at a recent meeting. They are 
as follows: President, F. P. Stone; vice-president, W. F. La Due; 
secretary, C. S. Gilbert; treasurer, A. L. Kreutzer; directors, F. 
P, Stone; A. L. Kreutzer, C. S. Gilbert, of Wausau; W. F. La 
Due, Mosinee; C. G. Lang, Marathon, and C. C. Barrett, of 
Edgar. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The National Telephone Company of 
Wheeling, W. Va., has secured the properties of the Woodsfield 
Independent Telephone Company, operating in and about Woods- 


field. ‘The Monroe county company has 1,000 telephones, and 
all of the property is taken over by the Wheeling concern. The 
Monroe county lines reach Steubenville, Wheeling, Benwood, 


Bellaire and < number of other points. 
ments are planned. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN.—The appoir.tment of Hon. G. R. 
Coldwell, minister of telephones for Manitoba, has been rescinded 
with the abolishment of the provincial department of telephones. 

WINNIPEG. MAN., CAN.—The Department of Telephones, in 
connection with the legislature has been abolished. The opera- 
tion and control of the government telephone system will in fu- 
ture be carried on by the Manitoba Telephone Commission. 


UNDERGROUND. 


CORNING, IA.—The Corning Telephone Company will put its 
wires in the business district under ground during the coming 
summer. 


A number of improve- 











